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oitoriat, 


Mr. EFFINGER’S report to the Na- 
tional Conference is postponed on ac- 
count of press of matter to next week’s 
issue, when it will appear in full. 


THE Woman’s Fournal informs us 
that Mrs. Ormiston Chant was lately 
invited by Spurgeon to preach from 
his pulpit. 


ONE of the pleasant episodes at the 
annual Harvest Festival of All Souls 
Church, Chicago, the other day, was the 
christening, with others, of three sweet 
little grandchildren of John Weiss. The 
minister could not refrain from a word 
of praise and gratitude for what that 
tongue of fire and buoyant spirit had 
done for those who were young a quar- 
ter of a century ago. 


“Was ABRAHAM LINCOLN A 
CuRISTIAN?” Concerning this ques- 
tion, his law-partner and personal friend 
for thirty years—Hon. William H. 
Herndon—says, that in all Lincoln’s 
voluminous speeches and letters, he 
never mentions the name of Jesus or 
Christ, as a Christian believer. There 
is adead silence. ‘ Lincoln was not a 
Christian in any sense other than that 
he lived a good life and was a noble 
man. If a good life constitutes one a 
Christian, then Mill and a _ million 
other men who repudiated and denied 
Christianity were Christians, for they 
lived good and noble lives.” 


_ Onz of the prettiest little ventures in 
individual church journalism has just 
reached us from Saco, Me. It is to 
serve the interests of the Second [Uni- 
tarian] Parish, organized in 1827, now 
under the pastoral care of Rev. J. L. 
March. It is called Zhe Outlook. Be- 


sides the church calendar, list of officers, 
etc., it contains hymns and other selec- 
tions from Unitarian writers. We call 
attention to Article J. of the charter and 
by-laws. “ame and Purpose. The 
name and purpose of this society shall be 
the ‘Second Parish in Saco,’ whose object 
shall be to maintain public religious 
worship and instruction; to encourage 
charitable and benevolent activities; to 
advance the moral and spiritual interests 
of its members, and to extend a knowl- 
edge and practice of pure religion.” 


It is for the radicalism defined and de- 
fended by Rev. Phillips Brooks that 
Unity stands. “What is radicalism? 
It. is not tearing things up by the roots. 
... It is getting down to the roots of 
things and planting institutions anew 
on first principles. An _ enlightened 
radicalism has regard for righteousness 
and good government. ... The broad 
and generous freedom of this nation 
brings with it a corresponding responsi- 
bility. . . . It is possible that God pur- 
poses that this land shall be the home for 
all nations. True freedom consists in the 
highest service; we cannot in allegiance 
to the principles of freedom confine 
our aims to the benefiting of any one 
race, but the aim should be rather to 
bring all the races up to a common 
standard in the service of God.” 


Tue American (Philadelphia) refer- 
ring to eur recent Conference, says: 
“Philadelphia was one of the first 
American cities to hear Unitarian doc- 
trines preached. As early as 1735, be- 
fore these views had begun to be 


known in New England, Rev. Samuel | 


Hemphill was suspended from the Pres- 
byterian ministry in Philadelphia for 
preaching them. Afterward, Mr. Haz- 
litt, father of the essayist, and Dr. 
Priestley preached here, both of them 
in the chapel of the College of Phila- 
delphia, which seems to have been the 
place of general resort for sects which 
had not yet obtained a house of wor- 
ship of their own. But Unitarianism, 
like Universalism, which John Murray 
preached here earlier than in any other 
city, never struck deep root in Phila- 
del phia.” 


WE cannot too heartily commend 
the timely wisdom and good sense of 
the following words of Miss Lilian 
Whiting, who, speaking of the six 
principles of health for women, lately 
enumerated, viz., air, food, sleep, exer- 
cise, recreation and dress, adds a seventh, 
intellectual activity, which, more than 
any material cause, preserves the ener- 
gy and life of youth. “If Mrs. Howe 
had substituted meditations on dress re- 
form, and ten miles a day walks, for 
study of the philosophy and the higher 
literature, in her youth, it is a question 
if she would now be, at seventy, trav- 
eling over the continent, lecturing and 
organizing work with the vigor of a 
woman of thirty. When will women 
come to realize that, for the most part, 
good health is the outward result of 
harmonious mental and spiritual activ- 
ity ?” 

Ir is greatly to be regretted that our 
editorial staff was not better represented 
in the evening audiences attending 
Prof. Davidson’s lectures on the “ Greek 
Ethics,” delivered at the Art Institute, 
under the auspices of the Chicago In- 
stitute, and that we should be obliged 
to deprive our readers of a full notice 
of the same. Prof. Davidson is one of 
the most scholarly lecturers on the 
American platform, and an _ earnest 
worker in the cause of intellectual pro- 
gress. His stay in this city was, as 


usual, filled with invitations to lecture 
either on the public platform or at 
gatherings of a semi-social character in 
private houses. A lecture on Sappho, 
given at the Woman’s Club rooms, for 
the benefit of the Protective Agency, 
the lecturer generously contributing his 
services, was one of the most interest- 
ing. Prof. Davidson is a manifest 
Scotchman, in speech and appearance, 
and among other features of his stay 
were readings from the Scotch poets, 
given, it is needless to say, with inimit- 
able skill and power. He returns to 
Chicago to take part in the Shakes- 
peare School,to be held during holi. 
day week, under the direction of Prof. 
Denton J. Snider. Prof. Davidson is, 
we believe, to give two lectures in the 
course. 


As will be seen in our announce- 
ment column we open again the ac- 
knowledgement account of the Perma- 
nent Endowment Fund of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference. Fourteen 
hundred and eighty dollars from one 
society additional to sums already ac- 
knowledged from that society. We 


know that other societies have sums to 


report. Will they please send inthe word 
officially? Now that other strains have 
passed, the work may go rapidly for- 
ward. The May meetings will soon be 
here and we want at least the first 
twenty-five thousand dollars that will 
make present subscriptions good all in 
by that time. That the Western Uni- 
tarian Conference has a right to be and 
needs to be placed on a permanent foot- 
ing can no longer be a matter of doubt 
in the mind of any one who believes 
that it is possible to organize for relig- 
ious work and worship without making 
a measuring line and a tool for exclu- 
sion out of any of the great words of 
the soul. The fact that this position is 
so strenuously and systematically chal- 
lenged is the final and _ all-inclusive 
argument for the Conference. 


S1x thousand one hundred and fifty- 
three dollars is reported as having been 
raised at Philadelphia towards the 
James Freeman Clarke Professorship 
in the Meadville theological school. 
No more loving or tender chords were 
struck at that meeting than those 
raised by the utterance of the name, 
James Freeman Clarke, and the sum 
would have reached a far larger amount 
if there could have been any assurance 
that the spirit of the school itself could 
be brought a little more in harmony 
with the inspiration and movements of 
this progressive age. Many who love 
Meadville and who are anxious to help 
the school have had to note with sad- 
ness how inhospitable its atmosphere is 
to some things most intimately re- 
lated to the spiritual as well as the in- 
tellectual growth of young men and 
women who hope to train themselves 
to become leaders of thought, lovers 
and guiders of men. There are new 
demands being made upon the minister 
of liberal religion in these days, and the 
best preparation for these is not a con- 
demnation but an encouragement and a 
stimulating of the spirit of inquiry, 
radical investigation, a sympathetic and 
prophetic facing toward the future. If 
the zew professorship will bring the 
mew man,to reinforce these elements 
in Meadville, let the sum be raised 
quickly, for there is nowhere a place 
for better investment than at Meadville. 


It would seem from the last number 
of the Christian Register that one of 
the burning questions which lay sup- 
pressed and smoldering beneath the 


” 


complacent surface of the National 
Unitarian gathering at Philadelphia, 
but few realizing its existence there, 
was whether the little Indians at the 
Ramona Ranch school in Montana shall 
be given iron bedsteads to sleep on or 
be confined to a blanket, only they must 
air that and learn how to make it down 
nice and neat every night. The paper 
alluded to contains a two-column edi- 
torial in favor of bedsteads, while Mr. 
Herford has an article of over a col- 
umn’s length leaning. towards the 
blanket theory. There is a good deal 
in this question, and if it had blazed 
up into open discussion at Philadelphia, 
the hidden strength of that body might 
have appeared. Perhaps the conscious- 
ness that it was there is what helped 
make Francis Tiffany’s address on this 
school and the problems involved so 
very witty and wise. 


Cuicaco has found another bene- 
factor on a large and thoughtful scale. 
John Crerar, a modest man, recently 
deceased, has bequeathed nearly two 
million dollars to various benefactions 
already existing in the city, and to the 
founding of another great library on 
the South Side: perhaps one million 
and a half of money will go to this 
commendable object. Mr. Crerar 
was a Presbyterian, and his generosity 
was marked toward his pastor, his 
church, and the institutions maintained 
by that denomination. In the hands of 
a less intelligent and fair-minded board 
of trustees than those named by him, 
there were certain restrictions, which, 
if narrowly interpreted, might cripple 
the scope and value of the library. 
But the spirit is so worthy and mani- 
fest that we look forward with pride 
to the new John Crerar library. The 
following is the passage of the will re- 
ferred to: 


I desire that books and periodicals be se- 
lected with a view to create and sustain a 
healthy moral and Christian sentiment in the 
community, and that all nastiness and immor- 
ality be excluded. I do not mean by this that 
there shall not be anything but hymn-books 
and sermons, but I mean that dirty French 
novels and all skeptical trash and works of 
questionable moral tone shall never be found 
in this library. I want its atmosphere that of 
Christian refinement. 


WHAT CAN IT MEAN? 

The earliest controversies between 
Unitarians and their Evangelical op- 
ponents were apt to close with the 
charge that liberal Christians were 
lacking in the spirit of devotion; they 
were not “praying men.” Said a 
Letter from a Gentleman in Boston to 
a Unitarian Clergyman of that City, 
published in 1828: ‘Can any man be 
a Christian who does not pray, and 
take delight in prayer? I am credibly 
informed that there are whole societies 
of Unitarians which do not contain a 
single family (ministers excepted) where 
family prayers are observed; and I 
have reason to believe [and the author 
had been an active member of the Uni- 
tarian denomination] that secret devo- 
tion is far from being practiced regu- 
larly and fervently by professors of re- 
ligion in that denomination. The con- 
trary is the case with the Orthodox.” 
The writer’s implication is that there 
were very few “ Christians ” among the 
Unitarians of that date. 

It is presumable that Unitarians have 
improved in this respect in later years. 
A greater emphasis has been laid upon 
“ worship”—at least by one wing of 
the body. Prayer—a whole hour of 
devotion—is usually appointed to. pre- 
cede the deliberative action of our prin- 


cipal assemblies each day. 
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But in the orthodox bodies there is 
evidently a decline of interest in this 
service. It drags, is thinly attended, 
and in some cases has to be placed at 
the noon-hour to catch the people. 7 he 
Methodist Recorder speaks of the re- 
cent experience of the Episcopalian 
Convention in New York, as not un- 
common in orthodox bodies. They 
had only half an hour’s devotional 
meeting prior to the business meeting, 
but the attendance was beggarly, show- 
ing a great lack of the devout mind. 
The same difficulty had grown so 
grievous at the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church last spring that 
it made “ the devotional meeting a part 
of the resular exercise, and hence re- 
quiring attendance.” Whether they 
called the roll before the prayers began 
or not, we are not told; possibly a sys- 
tem of monitors saw to that. But it 
is plain that the system of compulsory 
prayers has now been fully instituted. 

Let us hope that it will not be found 
wise or necessary to do this at our Uni- 
tarian Conferences for some time to 
come. Indeed, the Recorder remarks 
that “enforced devotion hardly seems 
the thing.” It would seem as though 
prayer should still be’ permitted to re- 
tain something optional in it—both to 
him who speaks and to him who listens. 


AN ENGLISH VISITOR. 

Accompanying Prof. Thomas David- 
son on his recent visit to the city, to 
deliver a course of lectures on Greek 
Ethics, before the Chicago Institute, 
was a young Englishman, who crossed 
the Atlantic last summer to take part 
in Prof. Davidson’s summer school at 
Farmington, Conn. Mr. Percival 
Chubb thus became known to a small 
circle of Chicagoans before his visit to 
us. .The three weeks sojourn he has 
made in our city, during which both 
Prof Davidson and himself received 
much social attention, aside from that 
obtained on the lecture platform, have 
enlarged this acquaintance. 

Mr. Chubb is a lecturer and writer 
on social and economic topics. He 
frankly describes himself as an English 
socialist. The main point of difference, 
as we understand it, between German 
and English socialists, is that the latter 
seek the political changes they desire to 
establish, through constitutional meas- 
ures. 

In England the central government 
is much more active in the regulation 
of county and municipal affairs than 
with us. Parliament, so to speak, con- 
trols everything, and it is a prominent 
aim of the party to which Mr. Chubb 
belongs to bring about a reform of 
method here, by making the county or 
shire a more efficient and responsible 
agent in thé direction of public affairs. 
Then, says Mr. Chubb, “ we seek the 
municipalization of industries rather 
than the nationalization.” One _ step 
has already been taken in this gen- 
eral direction in the establishment 
of what is called the ‘county 
government act.” But quite as much 
as upon legislative enactments and 
reforms in the constitution, the English 
socialist relies upon moral methods, the 
advancement of knowledge and incul- 
cation of higher standards of living. 
Only by this enlargement of the ideal 
life and the promotion of the spirit of 
humanity can real and permanent good 
be wrought. 

The particular organization through 
which Mr. Chubb and his friends are 
working is called “ The Fabian,” named 
after the Roman general whose cautious 
policy won for him the sobriquet of 
*“ The Delayer.” The Fabian was or- 
ganized about six years ago, its mem- 
bers desiring to place their work above 
all suspicion of connection with or like- 
ness to the revolutionary schemes and 
methods of other socialists. In England 
there is no reason for the extreme 
measures that may seem to have a 
shadow of excuse in the more arbitrary 

overnments of continental Europe. 

he present socialistic movement is but 
the legitimate outgrowth of that spirit 
of national liberty embodied in the con- 
stitution, and confirmed in the progress 


of English history. Among Mr. 
Chubb’s co-workers are Sidney Webb, 
author of Socialism in England, pub- 
lished in the Economic Series, Bernard 
Shaw, author of one or two novels of a 
socialistic tenor, and Mrs. Annie Besant. 

It is interesting to know that Mr. 
Chubb was led to his present work and 
line of study through the writings of 
some of our great Americans, chiefly 
Emerson and Walt Whitman. He is 
the editor of a volume of Emerson in 
the Camelot Series, and he speaks in 
terms of warm enthusiasm and grati- 
tude of our hoary-headed poet. Mr. 
Chubb is also a member of a society 
called “ The New Fellowship,” which 
he describes as somewhat similar to 
that of Prof. Davidson’s following in 
New York, but of a more practical 
turn. He was also one of the original 
members of the London Ethical So- 
ciety, which must not be confounded 
with the society under Mr. Coit’s lead- 
ership, formerly Mr. Conway’s congre- 
gation. The London Ethical Society 
has no single leader, its work consists 
of Sunday evening lectures, a free 
Kindergarten, and the care of a Boys’ 


and Girls’ Guild in Drury Lane. For 


three years he was secretary of the 
Progressive Association, which, like 
the Free Religious Association, offers a 
free platform to the representatives of 
all religious faiths, and which has pub- 
lished an interesting little hymn book 
of strictly unsectarian character, called 
Hymns of Progress. 

Mr. Chubb will remain in this coun- 
try for at least a year, prosecuting his 
studies of American institutions, lectur- 
ing and writing for the English press. 
He occupied the platform of the Ethical 
Society while here, and also lectured at 
the Madison Street Theatre on “ The 
Emergence of New Social Ideals,” be- 
sides giving a number of parlor lec- 
tures. None of these was of greater 
interest than that on Arnold Toynbee, 
whose name stands at the head of the 
Toynbee Hall movement, which has 
lately became better known to Chi- 
cagoans through the work, copied after 
it to some extent, undertaken by two or 
three devoted young women on South 
Halsted street. Mr. Chubb will visit 
Chicago again near the holidays, ex- 
tending his visit West as far as Denver, 
and stopping here again on his return. 


It is to be hoped that some arrange- 


ments may be made to hear a full expo- 
sition of Mr. Chubb’s views in not a 
single but a short course of lectures. 
The air is alive with these topics, and 
all earnest and thoughtful minds admit 
the need of the fullest enlightenment. 
Cc. P. W. 


FROM AOROSS THE SEA. 


Since my last letter to Uniry there 
have been several events here likely to 
interest its readers. ‘The labor troubles 
about which I wrote last have some- 
what subsided, although one reads of 
strikes and threatened strikes in various 
parts of the country. These industrial 
“wars and rumors of wars” are indica- 
tions partly of the revival of trade which 
is going on, but more particularly are 
they signs of that growing discontent 
with the conditions of the life of so 
many of our poorer brethren and sis- 
ters. And more attention is being 
given by the churches and others to 
the subject. The Archbishop of Can- 
terbury has called the special attention 
of the clergy of his diocese to it, and 
the extent to which the churches should 
interfere in disputes between employers 
and employed has been the subject of 
discussion in more than one instance. 

The Church Council at Cardiff 
proved to be a matter of less importance 
than was anticipated. In Wales ,the 
burning questions are the proposed dis- 
establishment of the Welsh church, and 
the tithes, as to which an ineffectual 
attempt was recently made to effect a 
settlement. It was expected that some 
reference would be made to the latter 
question, but in this public expectation 
was disappointed. The other question, 
however was referred to by more than 
one speaker, and as may be supposed, 
the proposal was condemned altogether. 


f 


Nevertheless, there can be little doubt 
that the question is making progress; 
it has been made part of the platform 
of the Liberal party, and although 
there is no prospect of it being dealt 
with so long as the present Parliament 
exists, the Liberal leaders will be forced 
to deal with it when they come into 
power. This is one of the questions 
which do not disturb you, but which is 
a very serious one for us in England. 

Last year there was an Ecumenical 
Council at Lambeth Palace, and some 
suggestions were made with the view 
of bringing about a reunion of some of 
the orthodox nonconforming sects with 
the Established Church. Resolutions 
to this effect were passed and were for- 
warded to the Congregational and the 
Baptist Unions for their consideration. 
Needless to say the Unitarians were 
not included in the invitation. The 
basis upon which this Home Reunion 
was to take place included the accept- 
ance of the Apostles’ and the Nicene 
Creeds, and the recognition of the His- 
torical Episcopate. It is now just two 
hundred years ago since any such at- 
tempt to bring about a reconciliation 
between the Church and the Dissenters 
was made. Then Burnet and Tillotson, 
and those who thought with them, 
were prepared to make far greater con- 
cessions than our Bishops are to-day. 
What they were prepared to do appears 
in the 11th chapter of Macaulay’s His- 
tory of England, where too, is recorded 
the failure that attended their efforts. 
And nowa similar failure has resulted. 
It is difficult to believe that the Bishops 
could have imagined that the Congre- 
gationalists or,the Baptists would for a 
single moment entertain the suggestion. 
If they did they have been most con- 
vincingly undeceived, for both bodies 
have sent replies to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s letter which accompanied 
the resolutions, entirely rejecting at 
least one, and, to the Bishops, probably 
the most important, basis of reunion— 
the recognition of the Historic Episco- 
pate. Curiously enough, neither body 
appears to object to the acceptance of 
the two Creeds, although, up to the 
present, neither of them has been, re- 
garded as essential or binding. 

One of the most important discussions, 
at least one that created much anima- 
tion at the Congregational Union meet- 


Ing, was one brought forward by a 


follower, to a certain extent, of Mr. 
Henry George. Mr. Albert Spicer, 
one of Her Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for Essex, a gentleman in a large 
way of business in the city of London, 
read a paper advocating some of 
George’s theories, and a prolonged dis- 
cussion took place thereon. The fact 
is significant, because it was not so long 
ago that George’s views were regarded 
with scant favor by all but a few ex- 
tremists. Now we find them actually 
recommended and patiently discussed 
at the meetings of so important a body 
as the Congregational Union. It is 
but fair to say, however, that very few 
go to the extent of adopting George’s 
theories and remedies in their entirety. 

We have had, till recently, three in- 
stitutions in this country, where young 
men could be trained for the Unitarian 
ministry. ‘* Manchester New College,” 
the “Presbyterian College Carmar- 
then,” and the “Home Missionary 
Board” at Manchester. The first of 
these has just migrated to Oxford, a 
movement of very doubtful advantage 
to any of the persons concerned, and 
llkely, in my opinion, to lead to its not 
very distant annihilation. But M.N. 
C. has always occupied a higher educa- 
tional position than either of the other 
two. The Welsh college remains in 
pretty much the same position as it has 
done for the last fifty years. -The 
Home Missionary Board was. estab- 
lished more recently, and was intended 
in the first instance to fit out men in- 
tended for Mission work. The curri- 
culum was not so high, or so advanced, 
as that of M. N. C., but it has turned 
out some able and earnest ministers. 
Some of the men trained there have 
gone for a short period to M. N. C. 
before entering on the work of the 


ministry. The principal of the board 
having been compelled to retire from 
active duty, a re-organization of the 
college was determined on. It was 
proposed among other things to change 
its name to Zhe Unitarian College, 
but this was strenuously objected to, 
partly as casting a slur on the other 
institutions, and partly because it is 
opposed to the policy, heretofore pre- 
valent among us, of avoiding the bes- 
towal of a sectarian name on any of our 
churches or institutions. A compro. 
mise Was arrived at, which does not 
however satisfy those who objected on 
the latter ground. It is to be called 
The Unitarian Home Missionary Col- 
lege. A former principal once wittily 
said that the old name, Home Mission- 
ary Board, was a rather wooden de- 
scription, and so far as I can see the 
getting rid of that is all that has been 
affected. The new principal is the 
Rev. Alexander Gordon of Belfast. 
The appointment is not viewed with 
complete satisfaction. Mr. Gordon is 
no doubt a learned man, but he belongs 
to the old and decaying school of Uni- 
tarians in this country, and his sym- 
pathies are in direct opposition to much 
of the teaching that has been given at 
the Board of late years. It is not so 
very long ago that he was stated to be 
the only Socinian left in England. 

Last week the first outcome of Dr. 
Martineau’s extremely impracticable 
scheme of organisation was inaugurated 
in London. It is called a “ Provincial 
Assembly for London and the South 
Eastern Counties,” and it consists of 
ministers and congregations, a list of 
which is given and which may be added 
to from time to time, in London and 
the adjacent counties. It is certainly 
an outcome of Dr. Martineau’s pro- 
posals, inasmuch as it would never have 
seen the light but for them, but it dif- 
fers very considerably from them. Im- 
practicable as they were, at least they 
aimed at something practical, but this 
scheme involves nothing more serious 
than an annual meeting, a presidential 
address, and a social meal. This is not 
a great result from the combined delib- 
erations of our best men, and in so far as 
it is calculated to withdraw support 
from the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, the new organization is a 
mischievous mistake. It is too an ana- 
chronism, for the promoters have gone 
back for their model to asimilar associ- 
tion established at the beginning of the 
last century. That has a certain histo- 
rical prestige which makes up for much 
of its antiquated methods. This is 
something like the imitations of anti- 
quity which are rather fashionable in 
some quarters. Its promoters seem to 
have failed altogether to recognize the 
real wants of our churches, and to have 
produced a society which is to do as 
little as it possibly can. 

Unitarian services are now being held 
in both Oxford and Cambridge. These 
are an innovation in the former seat of 
learning; in Cambridge they have been 
tried before with little success. When 
thesons of Unitarian ministers,who were 
at college abstained from attending 
these services, or in any way support- 
ing them, success was not very likely 
to crown the efforts of their promoters. 

B. 


Tue divine training of humanity 
begins with, and leads through the hu- 
man, in order to end in the divine. 
Out of love of children for parents, 
the divinest of all analogies, there arises 
the love toward God. ‘“ Hethat loveth 
not his brother whom he hath seen, 
how shall he love God whom he hath 
not seen? ””—Prof. Allen’s “ Fonathan 
Edwards.” 


I wiLt call no Being Pappy is 
not what I mean when I apply that 
epithet to my fellow creatures; and if 
such a Being can sentence me to Hell 


for not so calling him, to Hell I will 
go.— Fohn Stuart Mill. 


I NEVER yet knew the sun to be 
knocked down and rolled threugh a 
mud-puddle; he comes out honor-bright 
from behind every storm.— 7horeau. 


Nov. 23, 1889 


UNITY, 


Gontributed and Selected, 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE CHICAGO 
UNITARIAN OLUB, 
NOV. 12, 1889, BY. D, L. SHOREY, PRESIDENT, 

DEAR FRIENDs:—lI am very glad to 
meet you at the opening meeting of the 
second year of the Chicago Unitarian 
Club. It was understood when I was 
elected president that I was expected to 
serve only one year. In my opinion 
the interests of the Club will be promo- 
ted bv changing the president every 
year; and now is the time to establish 
the precedent. 

The functions of the Club, if it con- 
tinue to exist, will be modified as the 
exigencies of time and occasion require. 
At present its main duty ought to be, I 
think, subsidiary to the work of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. That 
conference has been assailed and neg- 
lected by those who should be its 
friends. It has met unfair criticism and 
misrepresentation, generally, without 
any reply whatever. It has desired to 


avoid contention in the hope of securing 


harmony and peace. The time has 
come for a_ sharper policy. Unfair 
criticism and misrepresentation, when 
made by men of position and character, 
must be met, no matter how disagree- 
able the task. Harmony and peace in 
the judgment of all earnest men are not 
to be obtained at the costly sacrifice of 
truth, or of the methods by which 
truth may be best inculcated. Even 
the old Greeks discovered and main- 
tained that the interests of truth require 
that the mind as well as the body of 
men shall be free. The Western Uni- 
tarian Conference stands for the lar- 
gest freedom; and it therefore repre- 
sents the best method possible in relig- 
ious as well as in all other inquiries. 

As one of the representatives of the 
Western Conference, I have attended 
during the past year two general meet- 
ings of Unitarians in the East, the meet- 
ings of the A. U. A. and the meetings 
of the National Conference at Phila- 
delphia. One cannot attend these meet- 
ings without being impressed with the 
largeness and the growth of Unitarian 
thought. Itis evident that the Uni- 
tarian orthodoxy, which Channing 
justly feared, has so nearly passed away, 
that if Channing. were now living he 
would hardly think that further criti- 
cism of it was worthy any longer of 
his splendid powers. The even course 
of proceeding at the Philadelphia con- 
ference is noted for at least one inci- 
dent, that well illustrates the growth of 
liberal opinion. While Mr. Abbot was 
reading his most instructive essay, the 
thoughts of many present must have run 
back to the exciting discussion led by him 
at Syracuse twenty-three years before. 
Mr. Abbot, supported by other earnest 
and accomplished young men, at the 
Syracuse conference, proposed as a 
substitute for the Preamble and Article 
1 of the Constitution the following: 

Preamble: Whereas the object of Chris- 
tianity is the universal diffusion of Love, 
Righteousness and Truth, and the attainment 
of this object depends, under God, upon indi- 
vidual and collective Christian activity; and 
collective Christian activity, to be efficient, 
must be thoroughly organized; and 

Whereas, perfect freedom of thought, 
which is at once the right and duty of every 
human being, always leads to diversity of 
opinion, and is therefore hindered by common 
creeds or statements of faith; and 

Whereas, the only reconciliation of the 
duties of collective Christian activity and in- 
dividual freedom of thought, lies in an 
efficient organization for practical Christian 
work, based rather on unity of spirit than 
on uniformity of belief: : 

Article 1. Therefore the churches here 
assembled, disregarding all sectarian or theo- 
logical differences, and offering a cordial fel- 
lowship to all who join in Christian work, 
unite themselves in a common body, to be 
known as The National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Independent Churches. 

It seems incredible now that an arti- 
cle which expressed accurately the pol- 
icy of-the conference as illustrated by 
its entire history, should have then en- 
countered such intense opposition from 
all the leading men in the conference. 
One who listened to that impassioned 
discussion would be led to think that 


ay the adoption of Mr. Abbot’s pro- 


posed basis for Christian work, the 


foundation of things would break up. 
Even the proceedings of that very con- 
ference justified Mr. Abbot’s amend- 
ment. The conference itself, as an in- 
stitution, was mainly the creature of 
the brain of Dr. Bellows. He had 
shaped its policy. He was chairman 
of its first council. Only a few hours 
before Mr. Abbot brought on his mem- 
orable debate, Dr. Bellows had read 
the first report of the council to the 
general body, in which he said: “It 
certainly is something unknown in ec- 
clesiastical organization for a formal 
body composed of official delegates to 
meet together for conference touching 
missionary and practical purposes and 
not theological discussion.” Imme- 
diately following the report of the 
council Dr. Clarke read the report 
of the committee on the Basis of 
Organization, in which he set forth the 
insuperable objections to making a 
statement of belief a basis of organiza- 
tion, and concluded with the declara- 
tion, “All our traditions as a denomi- 
nation are opposed to such a course, and 
it is quite certain never to be adopted.” 
What do these statements of Dr.- Bel- 
lows and Dr. Clarke mean, except what 
was precisely declared in Mr. Abbot’s 
rejected amendment? According to 


these statements what basis can the con- 


ference have unless it be the basis of 
Christian work proposed by Mr. Abbot? 
In fact it never had any other. I some- 
times fear that logic is never recognized 
in a religious body. Time _ brings 
about its own reconciliation. ‘The 
same man, no longer young, the same 
thoughts, only more matured, that 
were rejected at Syracuse received the 
applause of platform, floor and galleries, 
throughout the vast audience in, the 
Music Hall at Philadelphia. : 
I regret to be compelled to say that 
through somebody’s management or 
mismanagement the Western Confer- 
ence was too much ignored at the Phil- 
adelphia meeting. I am _ sure, how- 
ever, that the neglect escaped, for the 
moment, the general notice. Those 
who are familiar with the operation of 
the National Conference are aware that 
the Council practically shapes the 
whole policy of the National Confer- 
ence; it arranges the entire programme 
for the biennial meetings; it appoints 
the most important committees to act 
during the intervals of the biennial 
meetings. Not amember of the West- 
ern Conference. was elected to that 
council. When the purpose and the 
effect of the omission began to be un- 
derstood, much regret was expressed 
by many delegates. The delegates 
from the Western Conference had too 
much self respect to contend for a po- 


| sition that by precedent, policy and jus- 


tice should have been freely accorded 
to them without their seeking. I will 
not dwell upon further disagreeable 
recitals. The Western Conference is 
an independent body, older by much 
than the National Conference. Its 
work is well defined. Its policy 1s 
known. It would like to have sympa- 
thetic co-operation with eastern organ- 
izations in promoting the common 
cause. It, however, demands nothing, 
and if such co-operation is not freely 
sought for and freely accorded it will 
work on its own lines, seeking fellow- 
ship wherever it can find it, East or 
West. 

We have also to account with the 
persistent obstruction of a few men in 
our work at home. The Unitarzan, 
having raised the false “issue in the 
West,” in its November number, pleads 
with the devoted men it has long and 
persistently misrepresented, to verify 
by their practice the false charges it has 
with tiresome iteration made against 
them. These ministers of the West- 
ern Conference, it is urged, having 
given up all theistic conceptions, if they 
are honest, must also, as a consequence, 


give up the use of prayer in their pul- 


pits. The implication that they have 
given up their theistic conception is 
based on the declaration that they make 
no doctrinal tests of fellowship. As 
well urge that, because Unitarians refuse 
to declare a creed, they have no opin- 


s 


ions, and have had none from the begin- 
ning. Why, it urges, will earnest and 
devoted men and women, if they are 


honest, continue to conduct their serv- 


ices of public worship with hymn and 
prayer? Clearly, then, if these de- 
voted men will not follow the line of 
consistency drawn for them by the 
Unitarian, the whole “issue in the 
West” will have to be buried in the in- 
fant grave of the Western Unitarian 
Association, for better than a thousand 
express affirmations are the impressive 
implications of conduct which they un- 
obtrusively exhibit in all their services 
of public worship. 

For three years the Unitarian has 
kept up its fight against the Western 
Conference. Its persistent attacks has 
alarmed some and deceived many. 
Time has already, doubtless, exposed 
the folly and the fallacy in the conten- 
tion of the Unztarian. It is, however, 
in part, time lost. Through these _at- 
tacks, friends doubtless have been alien- 
ated, work has been impeded and the 
progress of the Unitarian movement 
delayed. Im the judgment of charity 
there is no excuse for the unmitigated 
folly of the “issue inthe West.” It is 
a folly, however, that has borne bitter 
fruits; it has introduced distrust where 
there should be confidence. It has 
caused the noble men and women who 
have best sustained, and who will con- 
tinue best to sustain our cause in the 
West, undeserved neglect. None of 
this noble band, however, so far as I 
know, utters a complaint or asks a fa- 
vor. Thcy find their reward in doing 
their work. 

It is difficult to understand the present 
position of writers in the Unitarian 
who maintain that the conference which 
is trying to lead a movement, is, in fact, a 
“sect; that while, in harmony with 
all Unitarian precedents, it refuses with 
emphasis to make any doctrinal test of 
fellowship whatever, it has, in fact, 
adopted a “creed.” For these and 
other offenses they urge in the columns 
of the Unitarian, upon Unitarians 
everywhere, to say that the new “sect,” 
with its new “creed,” can no longer 
have the Unitarian name “from us.” 
These words would mean much if there 
was any power behind them; for they 
read out from the Unitarian fellowship 
the whole body of Unitarian ministers 
identified with the Western Confer- 
ence, including veterans Unitarian born, 
some of whom were active in service 
before these writers had so much as 
heard of the Unitarian name. It is not 
enough to placate them that the West- 
ern Conference has left for itself all 
that Dr. Bellows claimed for the Na- 
tional Conference in his first able report 
as chairman of the Council. It is not 
enough for them now that the Western 
Conference has adopted the principle 
declared in the 10th Article of the Con- 
stitution of the National Conference, 
that none of the statements in preamble 
or constitution are to be regarded as 
tests of Unitarianism; it is not enough 
for them that our conference is in line 
with Unitarian precedents and traditions 
from the beginning. The last word of 
these objectors was, however, in the 
Philadelphia Conference. With some 
violation of propriety it was there de- 
clared, that some of the old churches, 


‘which they generally speak of as the 


rich churches in the West, could never 
support the Western Conference again 
in the old way. This was really the 
only discordant note heard in the Na- 
tional Conference. In fact, they had 
no authority to speak for any one of 
these antirehion: and what they stated is 
at the most only partially true. The 
kernel of fact in the matter is not large. 
In all commercial places a money-bag 
has an estimation disproportionate to its 
worth. The small and shallow pluto- 
cracy which they refer to is but a speck 
of dry rot on the free Unitarian move- 
ment of the West. That movement 
will go on under the lead, I hope, of 
the Western Conference, at least, so 


long as that Conference remains worthy 


of leadership. 


SoME men’s lives are all warp—thin, 


sleazy, without filling. 


Gorrespondence, 


DraArR Unity :—Heber Newton’s ar- 
ticle in last week’s UNiTY must awaken, 
I am quite sure, a sense of gratitude on 
the part of those who desire to see our 
present denominational controversy set- 
tled amicably. 

It indicates clearly the attitude which 
our brethren who object to the position 
of the Western Conference might 
assume, without compromising their 
judgment as to the wisdom of the 
Western policy. 

It may be objected, however, that Mr. 
Newton’s view is from the outside, and 
so that he regards as easy what after all 
our conservative friends, within the 
denomination, find it hard todo. The 
object of this note therefore is, to call 
attention to the fact that one of our 
brethren, who has been decided and 
emphatic in his criticism of the West- 
ern Conference, has nevertheless writ- 
ten out, though perhaps without intend- 
ing it for such a use, a platform of 
reconciliation. A recent careful re- 
reading of Rev. Charles A. Allen’s 
pamphlet on “ Christian Enthusiasm,” 
brought to light a paragraph which 
seems as if it must have been written 
in the same spirit in which Heber New- 
ton wrote his communication. The 
paragraph referred to is as follows: 
(Christian Enthusiasm, pp. 19, 20.) 
“How can our country be made a 
Christian land? Surely not by putting 
any mere words into the National Con- 
stitution, or by merely calling ourselves 
Christians, or by professing disciple- 
ship to Jesus, for we want realities; not 
names; but by making his humanita- 
rianism a controlling power in our 
national life, arbitrating in the present 
dissensions between rich and poor, guid- 
ing our treatment of the Chinese and 
the Indian, energizing and humanizing 
our charities, making our religion more 
Christ-like, and prompting men and 
women even to go and live among the 
lowest classes, so as to understand their 
needs and win their trust. Our social and 
national life, even our church life, is 
pitifully lacking in Christian humanity. 
Jesus is adored, but his spirit is not yet 
all-pervasive. Millions take the Chris- 
tian name, but Christ’s enthusiasm is 
rare. The Christian life is still the nar- 
row way, and ‘few there be that find 
it.” We still need the baptism of the 
spirit that Channing hailed—not ethics 
merely, but Christianity. And when 
we have pervaded our nation with this 
divine enthusiasm, we have really 
Christianized it, whatever be the re- 
ligious names that seem to divide us.” 

It seems, even upon a close reading 
of this paragraph, as if Mr. Jones, or 
Mr. Gannett or Mr. Effinger might 
have written it in a Unity editorial. 
It would not be strange to hear these 
gentlemen say even that we need in 
this country not “ethics merely,” for 
they surely preach a gospel of human 
good, which not only finds its near mo- 
tives in human need, but also looks, for 


dts higher inspiration, upward to the 


spirit of God. Only they agree further 
with Mr. Allen that not much is to be 
gained by “ puttzmg any mere words” 
into constitutions, or by merely “ ca/J- 
ing ourselves Christian,” or by “ fro- 
fessing discipleship to Jesus.” They too 
“ want realities, not names,” and doubt- 
less believe with all their hearts that 
“when we have pervaded our nation 
with this divine enthusiasm, we have. 
really christianized it, whatever be the 
religious names that seem to divide us.” 

Why cannot these words of Mr. 
Allen be the meeting point of us all? 
W hy can we not just here shake hands 
and remind ourselves that in the essen- 
tial aim we are spiritual brethren? 

I certainly trust that Mr. Allen will 
not take back his liberal words, and 
will not try to show that they are inap- 
plicable to the kindly and fraternal 
adjustment of our differences. 

E. B. PAYNE. 


LEOMINSTER , Mass. 


How many a good dinner has been 
spoiled in the eating. of it— 7Zadle 
Etiquette. | 
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"Church Boor Pug 


Any church may secure the publication of any 
acceptable sermon in this department by the payment 
of $5, which sum will entitle the church to one 
hundred copies of the issue in which the sermon is 
printed. 


DOES GOD AOT ON THE GOLDEN 
RULE? 


A SERMON PREACHED AT THE UNITARIAN 
CHURCH OF MANISTEER, MICH., OCT. 6, 
1889, BY REV. A. W. GOULD. 


Published by the Congregation. 


“ Whatsoever ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye even so unto them, for this 
is the law and the prophets.” Matt: 7: 12. 


Four hundred and fifty years ago, 
when all Europe was gazing in awe at 
the * Meteoric Career ” of Joan of Arc, 
one of the bravest defenders of France 
was a rough warrior named La Hire. 
He was a good soldier and a good gen- 
eral, but not a good man—at least not 
good judged by the standards of to-day, 
though quite up to the ideal of the fif- 
teenth century. He swore like a pirate, 
he pillaged the country to supply the 
wants of his troops, yet he fought 
bravely for his native land, gave his 
whole life for her at a time when the 
English were trying to crush the na- 
tional spirit out of her and make her 
only a province of England, and when 
he was reproached for robbing the peo- 
ple to support his soldiers, he declared 
that God himself would be a robber if 
he were a soldier in France at that 
time; when bidden to stop and confess 
himself as he was galloping into a bat- 
tle, he said he was too busy killing En- 
glishmen to have any time to confess; 
but he did leap down from his horse 
and fall upon his knees as he entered 
the battle, and offer up this laconic 
prayer: “OQ God the Father, do thou 
to La Hire, as La Hire would do to 
thee, were he God and thou La Hire.” 

That is an application of the Golden 
Rule that is not often made, yet it is an 
application that Jesus himself makes in 
the verse before the one in which the 
rule is stated: “If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your 
Father, which is in heaven, give good 
things to them which ask him,” and 
elsewhere he bids us be perfect even as 
our Father in heaven is perfect. God 
is to set the example of perfection. If 
the Golden Rule is the supremacy of 
the law and the prophets, is the sum- 
mary of all right-doing; surely no 
being can be perfect who does not keep 
that rule. Therefore God himself ought 
to keep it above all others; if he does 
not keep it, then either God is not per- 
fect or else the Golden Rule is defective. 

A moment’s consideration will show 
us, I think, that the popular God of 
Christianity does not act in accordance 
with that Rule. Every form of the 
Christian religion teaches that Jesus 
came into the world to save men from 
the sin and suffering into which the dis- 
obedience of Adam had plunged them. 
“ As by one man’s disobedience many 
were made sinners, so by the obedience 


of one shall many be made righteous,” 


are the words of Paul. Now sin and 


suffering were caused by the Devil, we 


are told, and the Devil was created by 
God. I do not suppose any one would 
dispute that who believes in the Devil 
at all; and if God created the Devil he 
must have known just how crafty that 


old serpent was; yet, after creating him, 


he went to work and created Adam and 
Eve, and made them so weak that they 


could not withstand the temptation of 


the serpent. And then he did nothing 
to keep that temptation away from 
them; when they yielded to it, he 


punished them and punished all their 


unborn descendants too. God cursed 
the earth which he had just created, 
that it should bring forth thorns and 
thistles, so that only by the sweat of his 
brow should man eat food from that 
- time forward. And God cursed the 
woman too, so that pain and sorrow 
should follow her through life; He 
cursed the serpent also; in fact, God 
seems to have cursed right and left 
when he found out what had happened. 
Yet little did his cursing help matters; 


the mischief was accomplished. Sin and 
sorrow and death were in the world, 


and they have stayed in it down to the 
present day. | 

No! Paul and the other disciples 
thought that Jesus was to set up a king- 
dom in which there would be no more 
death, nor sorrow, nor sin. Now if 
God actually did do this, can any one— 
even his most unscrupulous champion — 
say that he acted on the Golden Rule? 
Did he do to those poor creatures in the 
Garden of Eden as he would have them 
do to him under like circumstances? 

Think of the millions upon milllions, 
and the billions upon billions of help- 
less babes that have been born into this 
world since then, all born under the 
curse of God, born to sin and sorrow 
and death by no fault of theirs! 

A few only of those myriad victims 
of God’s misconduct he has saved, not 
through any merit of their own, not 
because they were less sinful than 
others, but because they cast their sins 
upon Jesus, and so the obedience of 
Jesus was counted as their obedience. 

But the great majority of them have 
been plunged into an eternity of misery. 
Now has God done by these His poor 
creatures as he would be done by? Of 
course he has not. Any one, even a 
heathen, could see that. 

The God of the church then is a par- 
tial imperfect being, judged by this 
rule, which he is himself said to have 
laid down. But you and I no longer 
believe in this God of the church, and 
I doubt if many intelligent church 
members really believe in Him, or the 
Devil, or the Garden of Eden. Yet, if 
we reject this God of tradition and put 
the God of reason in his place, does 
that help the matter? Even if there 
was no such thing as Adam’s fall, this 
world is nevertheless filled with sin and 
sorrow and death. No one can deny 
that God, even the God of reason, 
must have created these human beings 
that we see about us in wickedness and 
want and woe, and if God made them, 
made them as weak and miserable as 
we see them, can we honestly say 
that He has done by them as He would 
Himself be done by. I do not ask this 
question in any spirit of irreverence, 
nor do I mean to imply the least doubt 
of God’s justice. God must be just. 
I believe that as firmly as I believe in 
my own existence. Yet, as God made 
us to reason he certainly intended us to 
reason about his treatment of us. 
“Come, let us reason together,” an 
ancient prophet represents Him as say- 
ing, and the modern prophets and 
seers of science learn all that they know 
of God and his ways by reasoning to- 
gether with Him. Andin judging God 
by the Golden Rule I do not assume 
that this rule is binding, because it hap- 
pened to be uttered by Jesus; it had 
been uttered long before Jesus spoke it; 
it was current among the Jews in his 
day as a popular summary of the law. 
It was current among the Greeks, the 
Hindoos, and the Chinese centuries 
before the time of Jesus. Augustine 
asserts that every nation admitted it as 
the truest rule of conduct, and he is 
right in that assertion,and just because all 
peoples have accepted it sooner or later, 
it seems to me to be a true rule of con- 
duct. It must state what all men feel 
to be their duty, however much the 


may fail to keep it in practice, and if it 
is the highest and noblest rule for men, 


why should we not also apply it to the 
acts of God? Shall we not dare to say 
with Whittier, that 

Nothing can be good in Him, 

Which evil is in me? 

How shall we justify God then, when 
judged by the Golden Rule? We 
cannot do it by the old theology, as 
we have seen. Those who hold the 
old theology admit that God cannot be 
justified by any human standard. He 
can only be justified by asserting, that 
whatever he does is right, however 
wrong it may seem to us, 

For that theology affirms that God 
cursed this world because it did not turn 
out as well as he expected. If this 
world be a failure, whose fault is it and 
who ought to be punished for it? If 


a watch is a failure, you do not, if 
you are a reasonable man, curse. the 
watch, but the watchmaker; if any- 
thing or anybody is to be punished it is 
surely not the poor watch. But the old 
theology accuses God} of cursing the 
watch which he had himself made and 
wreaking his vengeance upon it because 


it did not keep good time. It accuses 
God of what would be the grossest 
folly and injustice of man. 

But there is a new theology shaping 
itself out of the thoughts of those who 
have received the great revelation of 
the nineteenth century into their hearts, 
a theology based not on a new inter- 
pretation of a few texts of the Bible, 
but on anew interpretation of the whole 
universe, and this new theology does 
not accuse God of injustice. It does 
not accuse Him of breaking the Golden 
Rule. It claims that he has kept that 
rule in the noblest and grandest way. 
It differs from the old theology some- 
thing as the new astronomy differs 
from the old. The old astronomy, as 
you know, assumed this earth to be the 
centre of the universe; all there was 
to the universe was just the solid level 
earth and the crystal vault resting on 
it; but when men tried to understand 
the motions of the heavenly bodies on 
that theory, they could see no system 
or harmony in anything. The planets 
seemed to move now fast, now slow, 
now forward, now backward. The 
whole heaven on which they traced 
their course was “ with cycles and epi- 
cycles scribbled o’er,” as Milton says. 
When an astronomer tried to explain 
this Ptolemaic system toa Spanish king, 
the king declared that if God had con- 
sulted him before creation he could 
have given Him some good advice, so 
utterly absurd and meaningless did the 
whole complicated scheme appear. But 
the new astronomy gives us in the 
solar system a beautiful and harmoni- 
ous whole. This earth is no longer the 
beginning and end of all things. It is 
only one tiny ball in the great mechan- 
ism; the courses of the planets are no 
longer blind and aimless wanderings, 
but symmetrical orbits about their great 
life-giver, the sun; the chaos of the old 
scheme has changed to the cosmos of 
the new, and this change was made 
possible by the telescope, which simply 
increased the range of man’s gaze, gave 
him the power to see farther than 
before, to see right through the vault 
that had hemmed in the gaze of our 
fathers, to see across the limitless fields 
of space, and so find our own true posi- 
tion in the universe. 

So the new theology was made 
possible by an increase in the range of 
man’s vision. Our fathers’ saw only 
the little space of human history inclu- 
ded in the records and traditions of 
man. Fiveor six thousand years at the 
most was all that their vision could 
cover, and they thought that this tiny 
period was all that there was to the 
world’s history; judging God’s work 
by this small section was like judging 
the universe by regarding this earth as 
all there was of it. Judged in that way 
everything was chaotic, inexplicable, 
beginning in incompetence and fail- 
ure, and ending in outrage and injus- 
tice. Surely it is, however illogical it 
may be, not irreverent to say that 


pany sensible and just man could have 


given God good advice, if God had 
deigned to consult him before creating 
that hapless pair in Eden. But - of 
course the creator cannot be less just 
and sensible than any of his creatures. 
No stream rises higher than its source, 
and so there have always been men 
who could not believe this Ptolemaic 
system of theology, even though they 
had not the facts wherewith to refute 
it. Such “men, noble and just as they 
have often been, have been stigmatized 
as infidels and atheists. But now, I 
venture to assert, there is not one scien- 
tific man of note in all the world who 
is not an infidel and an atheist in the same 
sense as were these disbelievers of old. 
For the facts have now been found to 
refute the old theology. Out of plants 
and animals living and fossil there has 
been made a telescope, as it were, which 


extends man’s mental gaze over the 
limitess fields of time as the physical 
telescope extends his bodily gaze over 
the fields of space, and as the solid firm. 
ament melted away into the glorious 
universe sweeping in endless vistas on 
every side, so the solid earth has broken 
up into endless vistas of past life. The 
six thousand years ago with which the 
old theology begins seems to the new 
theology no farther away than the 
mountain top, on which the old heavens 
rested, seems to the new astronomy, and 
as the first thing that Galileo’s telescope 
saw was that the earth moved, so the 
first thing our new telescope reveals to 
us is that all creation moves,—that this 
world is not a fixed, stationary affair, 
finished six thousand years ago, but 
that it is a growing, living organism. 
During the past six thousand years it 
has been growing, growing steadily 
better. The gloomiest pessimist will 
not venture to deny that. But not for 
six thousand years only has _ this world 
been growing, millions upon millions 
of years it has been gradually evolv- 
ing, passing from glowing gas to water 
and earth and air, to plant and animal 
and man. That is what we see with 
our wider range of vision. We see 
that God started with circling masses of 
matter and he has already reached man. 
Now is that a failure or a success? Is 
a thinking mortal like Emerson or Jesus 
or Socrates, not better in every way 
than a clod of earth in your fields or a 
million cubic feet of glowing vapor? 
and can we not say that God has treated 
the gas, the earth, the plant, the animal, 
has treated all the elements that have 
combined to evolve man as he would 
himself be treated? Has henot acted on 
the Golden Rule in thus leading his 
creatures up through all these succes- 
ive stages of. being, till they have 
reached a position where they can feel 
and think and reason?—can even un- 
derstand their creator in some small 
way? 

I think everybody would admit that 
God had acted on the Golden Rule, if 
all men were like Emerson or Socrates 
or Jesus. But all men are not like 
them; yet their existence proves the 
possibility of passing from earth to an 
Emerson or a Jesus, and if one man can 
climb so high why cannot all men? Is 
there any thing to prevent you or me 
from being as good in our way as Jesus 
wasin his? Did God make Jesus to be 
a good man in spite of himself? If so, 
then Jesus deserves no praise for being 
good, any more than a good steam en- 
gine does. A Jesus is morally no bet- 
ter than a Nero, if God made them both 
to be just what they were. But if God 
gave them the choice of good and evil, 
then he gives it to all of us. Wecan 
all in our way be as good or as bad as 
a Jesus or a Nero in his; if God did not 
make it possible for any to be bad it 
would not be possible for any to be 
good. We would never know what 
light was were there never any dark- 
ness. All the electric lights of the 
world might be flashing at noon and 
we should never know it. Their light 
would never be seen in the sunshine. 
But let the sun set and night come on, 
then we see their brightness far and 
wide; “even so shines a good deed in 
this naughty world,” as Shakespeare 
says. But if it were not a “naughty 
world” the good deed would be as in- 
visible as an electric light at midday, 
and the good deed would be unknown 
even to the doer of it. 

Goodness would be an absolutely un- 
known quality if there were no evil to 
distinguish it from. 

Therefore there must be evil in this 
world. But why need there be quite 
so much evil? Why need a good 
man, after he has proved himself good, 
still go on suffering and struggling 
against evil, till finally he ends his life 
on the cross, as Jesus did, or at the 
stake, as did the countless martyrs of 
the Inquisition? The new theology 
does not attempt to answer all the 
questions that may be asked about God 
and man. It confesses its ignorance on 
many points where the old theology 
claimed to be most fully informed, and” 
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yet I think it can at least suggest an 
answer to this question. 

As this world is a growing world, it 
is not enough for a man to be simply 
good. God wishes him to grow better, 
steadily better, as long as he lives, * out 
of seeming evil still educing good, 
and better thence again in infinite pro- 
gression,’ and the only way a man 
can grow better is by conflict with the 
“ seeming evil” of the world. Hecan-rise 
only by trampling it under his feet. 
He can grow stronger only by wrest- 
ling with temptation and sin, wrestling 
for himself or for another. Whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth, is the old 
proverb. God wishes to improve the 
good and to reject the bad. He wishes 
this whole world to be filled with men 
who have chosen the good and held 
fast to it, while He seems to wish the 
evil to be broken in pieces and trampled 
under foot till it disappears from the 
face of the earth. So He sends us 
through the furnace of affliction as the 
potter puts his vessel in his furnace. 
- The poor vessels are cracked and ruined 
by the heat, but the good vessels are 
made a thousand fold better. If you 
should visit some of the great potteries 
of Dresden or China, and should see 
all the broken ware scattered about 
outside, you might think that it was 
hardly worth while to build such an 
enormous factory to make such poor 
stuff as you see. You might well 
think that the clay had better be left 
in the earth where it would at least 
help support man by raising food for 
him; so if you judge God’s handiwork 
by the rejected vessels you will think 
some of his creatures hardly worth the 
clay of which they are made. But 
when you go into the ware-rooms of 
the pottery and see the splendid speci- 
mens of perfect ware, you will change 
your mind. In this way must you look 
at the splendid specimens of God’s 
handiwork to see what he is doing, not 
at the rejected rubbish. : 

But is there any rejected rubbish in 
God’s workshop? If you should take 
some of those rejected cups and pitchers, 
cracked, discolored, misshapen as _ they 
~ are, and should show them to some sav- 
age in the heart of Africa, I dare say 
he would think them perfect and would 
give all he had to secure them. And 
so the souls which we think of as re- 
jected and ruined, are not bad at all 
judged by some lower standard. I 
doubt if there is one man to-day in 
Manistee or all Michigan—even in our 
prison—as bad as scores and hundreds 
of the noblemen and the clergymen of 
Europe were eight hundred years ago, 
so vastly has the standard of goodness 
risen in these centuries. : 

But even if some of these souls were 
rejected for the good of the whole, even 
if some of the noblest souls of earth 
have suffered an undeserved and dis- 
proportionate amount of agony, the 
new theology helps us to climb to a 
point of view where we can still see 
that God is just and right. It shows 
us that God has a great plan in this 
world, a plan that has taken millions of 
years to execute, but a plan which has 
already brought an Emerson and a 
Jesus out of the dust, and the execution 
of that plan seems to require the earnest 
and self-denying co-operation of man 
with God. God is letting us fight His 
battles. Like some great general, He 
uses us to win His victories. We fall, 
but the victories are worth the price. 
W hen Hannibal, that matchless general, 
met the Romans on the field of Cannae, 
they outnumbered his forces two to 
one, and to win his great victory against 
such overwhelming odds he had to sac- 
rifice a few of his bravest soldiers. He 
put them far in the van, to concentrate 
on their little band the attention of the 
foe; and so the foe came down upon 
them and overwhelmed them, rolling 
them back and trampling them down 
beneath their victorious feet. The 
enemy thought they had conquered the 
great Hannibal at last. Perhaps even 
his own soldiers who fell thus unaided 
thought all was lost. But all was not 
lost. With clear eye and calm brain 


battle, and when the right moment 
came he sprang forward with all his 
veteran reserves and swept around the 
Roman host and cut them down almost 
toa man; if his dead warriors could 
have risen from their bloody graves for 
one moment it would have been to 
thank their general for deeming them 
worthy of dying to win his greatest 
victory for him. 

Thus God has deemed some souls 
worthy of dying to win His greatest 
victories for Him. Jesus was such a 
soul. God let him fall unaided in the 
van of the great battle two thousand 
years ago, and as he sank beneath the 
victorious foe, he thought all was lost. 
He thought God had forsaken Him. 
His dying cry was that terrible reproach 
against heaven: “ My God, My God! 
Why hast Thou forsaken me?” But 
God had not forsaken him. God 
waited till the right moment came and 
then swept down upon that old heathen 
world and won His battle of Canna, 
till even his bitterest enemy was fain to 
admit, **O Nazarene, Thou hast con- 
quered.” 

So God deemed the heroic souls 
of Bruno and Huss and all the countless 
squadron of martyrs worthy to die that 
He might win this glorious victory of 
intellectual and spiritual freedom, a 
victory the fruits of which you and I 
are enjoying this Sabbath day; and so 
God lets many an heroic soul go down 
to the dust in defeat, despair and death. 
And if that were all, if each soul ended 
there, God would still be justified. We 
can see enough of His grand plan to 
have some faint forecast of the glorious 
result its completion will bring. For 
God’s plan is not completed yet. We 
see only the half-molded vessel, the un- 
finished work. But we see enough to 
make us willing to die in the van, die 
and be forgotten if so be we may help 
win the victory. But do we die? Do 
the heroic souls perish forever as they 
sink in defeat and death? 

Do you know how they make the 
very costliest porcelain ware? When 
the vessel is fashioned of a certain finer 
clay they wrap it about in common 
earth, cover it all over with a layer of 
ordinary clay, and then put it in their 
hottest furnace; the fierce heat burns 
and cracks the outer wrapper, but when 
the heat is over and the vessel with- 
drawn, that dull, fire-scarred outer 
wrapper falls away, leaving the purest, 
most transparent and most precious of 
all earthen vessels—so clear and beau- 
tiful that it seems no longer of earth, 
but rather of some precious stone or 
rich crystal, fit for the table of a king. 
Why may not the wrapper of clay fall 
from these noble souls, leaving them 
pure and precious, vessels fit for the 
noblest uses of God? The fiery fur- 
nace of affliction only helps them the 
quicker to their glorious transformation. 
Can we not bé sure, then, that God 
treats us just as he would Himself be 
treated if He were in our places, just as 
we would wish to be treated if we had 
His knowledge and His wisdom? Can 
we not say with the Psalmist, “ Though 
He slay me, yet will I trust in Him?” 


She Study Sable. 


From Over The Border. By Benj. G. 
Smith. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Boss. 
pany. Cloth, pp. 238. Price $1.00. 

Not from any country on earth, near 
or far, but from over the border of 
the Land of Evermore does this book 
purport to come. The writer gives the 
story as froma spirit who tells of his 
awakening after bodily death, of meet- 
ing friends, of celestial visits and voca- 
tions, and of homes in the “many man- 
sions” —using this method to show “that 


life.’ While not without clear marks 
of the later thought of the author, there 
is a large infusion of Swedenborgian 
opinions in its pages. Much is told us 
of the life beyond which is inspiring, 
rational and full of interest, but the 
suggestions of spirit return are faint and 
few, and in this respect the book will 
hardly meet the hopes and wishes of a 


that great general watched the tide of 


growing multitude to-day. Yet it is 


death is but the beginning of a higher. 


valuable and significant. It tells “be- 
tween the lines” of the coming of a 
new element in our literature, which is 
to be made richer and more noble by 
the conception of one eternal life, nat- 
ural and real here and hereafter, and 
of man asa being of untold spiritual 
capacities and infinite relations, catching 
glimpses through the gates ajar of 
heavenly visitants, who come naturally 
as helping friends, not by weird magic 
or miracle as ghosts or goblins. The 
opening chapter begins as follows: 


“When I recovered conciousness I found 
myself in the midst of a woodland scene, as if 
[ were in a well-kept park; and there 
was an entire absence of anything of- 
fensive whether to the ear or to the eye. A 
profound stillness prevailed, except as broken 
by the —— of birds and the hum of insects. 

At first I thought myself alone, but pres- 
ently observed some persons moving about. 
Two of them came up and asked if they could 
do anything for me, They evidently saw that 
I was astranger there. Their manner was 
kind and courteous, and I ventured to inquire 
where I was and what had happened to me, 
for | was very far from being clear on that 
point. 

They told me I had just left the world in 
which I had been born and in which I had 
lived so many years, and was now come into 
a higher life, and that of course many things 
must at first seem strange to me. 

’ * * ** ** x * * 

This seemed scarcely credible, as I had not 
missed my body, being’ still, so far as I could 
see, in full possession of it. But it now be- 
gan to be plain to me that I had undergone 
the great change, and had entered the nermal 
life. A wish then arose with me to see some 
of my relatives, and when my newly found 
friends perceived this, they asked me a few 
questions, with a view doubtless to learn some- 
thing of my interior life and inclination. Very 
soon they said I should be likely to find my 
relatives in that neighborhood, and that if I 
would walk some little distance toward the 
east, I might meet some of them, as they pos- 
sibly had an intimation of my arrival.” 

For about an hour the walk led through a 
landscape of celestial beauty, when ‘there 
appeared as my path led around the foot ofa 
hill, a cottage in the midst of a garden and 
orchard. It hada very pleasing appearance, 
being partly covered with vines and climbing 
roses, ‘l'wo ladies stood at the door, and pres- 
ently seeing me, came to meet me. They 
wore little garlands of red and white roses, and 
were accompanied by pet birds, like doves, that 
flew about them and sometimes alighted on 
their shoulders, They were a_ sister and 
daughter of mine who had died in the same 
hour, perhaps at the same moment, though a 
thousand miles apart, and whohad been in the 
spiritual world about thirty vears. A short 
time after the death of my little datighter Se- 
rena she came and sat at my bedside, but not 
alone. There was some one with her who, 
when [ heard of her fatal illness some weeks 
later, 1 concluded was my sister Agnes, the 
letter informing me of her death not coming 
to hand till several weeks later. My sister 
was about thirty years old. Serena was not 
more than three years old, but was now, as a 
spirit, a full grown and attractive but very 
young looking woman. My sister had entered 
the spiritual world in the prime of life, and 
retained much of her old form and features, 
though improved in both. No introduction 
was necessary, the recognition being mutual 
and complete.” 


A: wedding is described, and music 
and art schools and spiritual teachers 
enrich the heavenly life. Of the in- 
fluence of the spirit world in our lives 
here this is well said: 


“ What then is to hinder the flooding of the 
human mind with light from the spiritual 
world to such an extent asto bring all men 
under the dominion of truth, with accordant 
life? From the enormous progress making 
in the heavens and the spiritual world must 
inevitably come the gradual and possibly rapid 
elevation of men in the natural world; just as 
with the individual man the mind when filled 
with Divine faith and charity turns heaven- 
ward the course of life on the natural plane. 
It is to the spiritual world, as to the moun- 
tains from whence help cometh, that we must 


men everywhere that shall illumine the path 
of life while not in the least interfering with 
freedom. ‘The increasing numbers and power 
and constantly elevating character of the men 
of the spiritual world will cause that the hu- 
man natural will constantly become weaker 
relatively, and the force of the spiritual rela- 
tively greater.” 


Here are a few of the “Adversaria” 
or maxims, of a wise head master: 


“ A true idea of God is an inexhaustible 
source of wisdom, and asit were‘a well of 
water springing up to everlasting life.’ ” 

“The extinction of faith in God would be 
for man as if the sun should be blotted out of 
the sky.” 

“The Divine life in man is the only means 
of raising the world into order natural and 
spiritual, and the descent of the Divine is 
what we should ever pray for, as being that 


| force which will transform not only man, but 


nature through man.” 


look for that light in the understandings of. 


“ The condition of man in the world can be 
raised only by the moral and intellectual ele- 
vation of individuals. Society in the mass 
will be raised in proportion to the numbers of 
individuals regenerating within it.” 

‘“ As man could not exist without God, so 
neither would it be possible that God should 
exist without man as the recipient of His life, 
and for whose creation and eternal elevation 
alone He lives. God can exist only by giving 
the Divine to man. For man there is noth- 
ing real but God, and for God nothing but 
man.” 


It is to be hoped that this volume may 
have the wide circulation attained by 
like works in the past few years, for 
the time is ripe for looking “ over the 
border. G. B. S. 


Priest and Puritan, Brentano’s: New 
York, Chicago, Washington, London, Paris. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

A new religious novel whose motive 
is toleration of all faiths and apprecia- 
tion of the goodin all. The characters 
are few, and each stands rather too ob- 
viously for a type. Rev. Charles Fos- 
ter is a conscientious but narrow Meth- 
odist, Father Le Grand a Catholic 
somewhat idealized, in respect to his 
dispassionate breadth of view, Ernest 
Foster a noble young man of unde- 
fined creed but positive character; Agnes 
Gleaucaude a lovable girl whose Cath- 
olic training has not destroyed her in- 
dividuality; while the one thoroughly 
grand character in the book, though 
left in the background, is Humphrey 
Morton, the man of no church, yet sup- 
porter of all churches, whosays: “The 
object of life is to do something; to de- 
velop the world and ourselves, and to 
develop both in the right direction.” 
The dialogue throughout the book is 
well sustained, making better reading 
than the narrative. The conclusion is 
disheartening: the lovers are united on 
a tacit treaty to leave religious ques- 
tions undiscussed, and finally Ernest, by 
his Catholic wife’s advice, is led to 
unite with his father’s church, though 
nothing goes to show that its teachings 
are any the less repugnant to his deep- 
est convictions. The book is one that 
tends to confuse rather than to stimulate 
thought. C. H. K. 


The Heritage of Dedlow Marsh and Other 
Zales. By Bret Harte. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 

Four stories of the far west, told in 
the author’s own marked style. We 
can almost forgive the petty trivialties 
of the first three—yes, and of the au- 
thor’s other recent books beside—when 
we come to the pathos and humanity of 
the last story of this little volume. 
“Captain Jim’s Friend” is worthy of 
the hand that wrote “The Luck of 
Roar ing Camp.” ct. 


Speaking Pieces. For little scholars and 
older pupils. By Ellen O. Peck. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. | 

This collection of original recitations 
and dialogues will doubtless be of help 
to teachers who are puzzled to find 
new and short pieces for their scholars. 
Some of these are quite good, but 
probably the best teachers find no lack 
of material in our standard literature, 
and it is almost a pity for young people 
to spend their time memorizing any 
poetry but the best, and that which 
will always afford them satisfaction. 

E. E. M. 


Every Day Business. Arranged for youn 
people. By M.S. Emery. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. , 

This little book contains many val- 
uable hints to young people concerning 
the practical details of postoffice busi- 
ness, taxes, banking and investment, 
letter writing and the like. Such 
knowledge is usually supposed to come 
by nature, but that it does not, many 
postoffice clerks, banking officials, and 


others would doubtless testify. 
E. E. M, 


WHERE religion, industry and tem- 
perance, the truly undivided trinity, rule 
in harmony, in true pristine unity, 
there indeed, is heaven upon earth— 
peace, joy, salvation, grace, blessedness. 
—Friedrich Froebel. | 


THERE is a greater advance from the 
infant to the speaking child, than there 
is from the school-boy to a Newton.— 


Quoted by Froebel. 
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= UNITY. 


Nov. 23, 1889 


Motes from the Field, 


Boston.—There is a steady increase of so- 
cial Unitarian Clubs, not only in the New Eng- 
land cities, but in suburban towns. Interior 
church conferences find added vigor in 
church work coming from a cordial banquet 
gathering with essay or one or two set 
speeches and after discussions. Of course 
these clubs are not peculiar to New England, 
yet in an inexpensive form more of them ex. 
ist here than in the South or West. They 
are a force different from the influence of the 
Unity Club or the Guild. Often thev excite 
as much interest in a county as the Lyceum 
system of lectures formerly brought about. 
—Rev. William P. Tilden lately made a short 
stay about Boston. He took part in dedicat- 
ing the new meeting house in Concord, 
N.H. His address was a series of happy sto- 
ries of reminiscence. He was four years a 
preacher there—till the splitting question of 
anti-slavery divided him from his parishioners 
of 1847. He suggested that “if his leading 
people had then known that all the slaves in 
the U. S. would be free twenty years after, 
they would probably have kept him longer in 
their pulpit. But then they could not have 
had as pastors such good ministers as his suc- 
cessors, Rev. Messrs. Woodbury, Mussey, 
Farrington, Lovering, Bean and Gilman.” 
—Rev. F.H. Hedge sentan original poem for 
the occasion. 

—Rev. Edward E. Hale preached the sermon. 
—()n Monday, Nov. 12, Rev. A. D. Mays 
gave an essay on Mr. Bellamy’s Common 
School before the. Monday Club. 

—The A. U. A. building was, during all last 
week, a busy hive of church committees con- 
sulting on the work of the Philadelphia Con. 
ference, and planning new work on the sug- 
gestion of the Philadelphia inspiration. 
—Rev. C. A. Bartol has resigned the charge 
of our West Church. The society will unite 
with another in the city, or possibly dissolve 
and distribute their property in church uses 
—The A. U. A. will receive the portraits of 
Rev. Dr. Lowell and Rev. Dr. Mayhew. 
—The Normal Teachers’ Meeting of Satur- 
day, Nov. 9, in Channing Hall, was assigned 
to the Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke for his lesson 
on a Capernaum Sabbath day inthe time ot 
Jesus. 7 ; 
—Rev. F. H. Hedge continues to keep in 
fair health by his enforced habits of retire- 
ment. 

—From the Lend a-Hand office will. be sent 
out anew monthly magazine, Ze Lookout, for 
juvenile reading. The cost is one dollar a 
year. Rev. E. E. Hale will start in it a new 
serial story. 


The Chicago Unitarian Club met at the resi- 
dence of Mr. W. C. Dow, 473 Orchard street, 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 12th. It being the 
annual meeting, Mr. Shorey, the president, 
gave an address, reviewing somewhat the pres- 
ent condition of Western Unitarian work and 
the action of other Unitarian organizations. 
In accordance with the vote of the Club a 
committee was aprointed to nominate officers 
for the coming year and report later in the 
evening. Rev. H. T. Root, of Hinsdale, then 
read a very interesting paper, modestly en- 
titled, “Some Reflections upon Socialism.” 
It was characterized by earnestness of thought 
and feeling. The essayist showed the diff- 
culties encountered by laborers when compe- 
tition was the governing principle in business, 
and that so called free competition found the 
laboring classes far from free to change em- 
ployment or location because of lack of skill 
or means, or when possessing homes, from in- 
ability to dispose of them. The influence of 
the church was shown to be generally di- 
rected in one of two lines, either toward culti- 
vating resignation to endure the evils of life 
or devising methods of removing them. An 
earnest discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
Shorey, Marshall, Felix and Root took part. 
By a hearty vote the thanks of the Club were 


extended to the essayist for his interesting |} 


e:say. The committee upon nominations, con- 
sisting of Miss Emma Dupee, Mr. Wanzer, 
Mrs. Ware and Mrs. Dow, reported in favor 
of: re-electing the officers of the previous year. 
The report was accepted and adopted. An 
opportunity was then given for friends to join 
the Club and for renewal of memberships, 
After the serving of refreshments the Club 


adjourned. 
Mrs. E. A. West, Secretary. +. 


Jamestown. N. Y.—Rev. Henry Frank has 
resigned the charge of the Independent Con- 
gregational Church of Jamestown. In his 
letter of resignation he says: “ It is manifest 
to me, that for the sake of the future years of 
labor which perhaps yet await me, and out of 
the necessity of husbanding such physical 
vitalitv which is so essential in the prosecu- 
tion of mental and spiritual labors, I must 
withdraw from tke arduous field of toil, and 


give myself at least one year of perfect men- 


tal rest and quiet.” He is makiug his last 
Sundays especially interesting to his people 
by a series of sermons on the following sub- 
jects: Sunday evening, Nov. 10.—The Hydra 
Head of Monopoly; or Have the Laboring 
Classes a Real or an Imaginary Grievance? 
Sunday evening, Nov. 17.—The Social Con- 
dition of the Laboring People; or, the Prob 
lem of Poverty. Sunday evening, Nov. 24.— 
Capital and Labor; The Balance of Interests 
and the Point of Divergence. Sunday, Dec. 
1.—Are There Any Remedies? Strikes, Ar- 
bitration, Co-operation, Social Regeneration, 
etc. Notwithstanding the urgent wish of the 
people to have him remain with them, it is 


his present purpose to go to the Pacific coast 
early in December, and remain for at least a 
year, 


Cleveland, Ohio.— The Unity Club gave a 

public meeting in Unity Church on Wednes- 
day evening, November 13. Rev. F. L. 
Hlosmer gave a talk upon * A day in Pom. 
peii,” illustrated by fine stereopticon views 
thrown upon a screen twenty feet square. 
The meeting was largely attended, 
—Says a correspondent: ‘ A large and ap. 
preciative audience enjoyed Mr. Hosmer’s 
charming talk, which was illustrated by many 
interesting views. Mr. Hosmer has _ thor- 
oughly explored the exhumed city more than 
once, and his views were carefully selected to 
aid him in his aim to reproduce the life of 
the city of two thousand years ago in both its 
public and domestic phases, He has been in- 
vited to repeat his lecture before the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association, and will do so 
soon. 


Germantown, Philadelphia.—7%e Daily Jn- 
dependent, of Germantown, of Nov. 11, de- 
votes a column to a report of a lecture by 
Rev. John H. Clifford on the “ Sunday Ques- 
tion,” the first of a series of monthly lectures 
in the Unitarian Church. Mr. Clifford con- 
cluded his able address as follows: “ Right 
conduct, on Sunday and on all days, will 
make holy time. To live right is to work for 
all the ends of being. It is lawful to do good 
every day. Itis not lawful to do evil any 
day. Man is lord of all days wherein he does 
well.” 


The Kingdoms of Nature; or, 
Life and Organization from the Ele- 
ments to Man, being a Following of 
Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality 
into Organization, and Organization in- 
to the Various Types of Being, Cul- 
minating in Man.—By Ransom Dex- 
ter, A. M., M, D., LL. D. A valuable 
book of reference to accompany the 
study of any works on evolution. It 
contains nearly 400 illustrations, many 
of them full-page, with a copious glos- 
sary of biological terms. Large $8vo., 
515 pages, half morocco, gilt edges, re- 
duced from $6.00 to $2.25; cloth, 


sprinkled edges, reduced from $3.50 to. 


$1.75. 

“ The work really contains a treatment of 
the subject which is new in some important 
respects, and comprises the latest conclusions 
arrived at by the most eminent toflers in this 
field of investigation. The chapter on ‘Life’ 
is especially interesting, as it contains an able 
discussion of the question which has puzzled 
the. ablest minds of historic ages, and was 
doubtless a vexing problem long before men 
became wise enough to write. The last 
chapter, treating of the ‘facial angle,’ is in 
facts, if not in words, the most eloquent ex- 
isting exposition of the relation between form 
and function through the whole range of the 
vertebrate division of the animal kingdom. 
The book is handsomely made. The _ illus- 
trations are numerous, and, without excep- 
tion, well executed.” —C hicago Tribune. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERE & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The most comprehensive popular essay: on this impor- 
tant topic ever printed. 


Proofs of Evolution. 
BY NELSON C. PARSHALL. 


CoNTENTS: Four great Factors of Evolution; Proofs 
from Geology; Proots from Morphology; Proofs from 
Embryology; Proofs from Metamorphosis; Proofs 
from Rudimentary Organs; Proofs from Geographical 
Distribution; Proofs from Discovered Links; Proofs 
from Artificial Breeding: Proofs from Reversion; 
Proofs from Mimicry; Spontaneous Generation: A Sum- 
mary of Evidence; Language andthe Moral Sense. 
Conclusion. : 


Pamphlet, 36 Pages, 10 Cents. 


Address, : 
JamMES H. West, Publisher, 
192 Summer st., Boston, Mass 


No better book to show the trend of Faith amon 
mon who trust the Science of the nineteenth century. It 
might have been called ‘‘ The God of Evolution.” 


The Faith of Faiths 
and its Foundations. 


A new edition, paper covered, of ‘* Show us the 
Father.”? Six Unitarian Conference Ser. 
mons by 

Savage, Calthrop, Simmons, 


Chadwick, Gannett, Jones. 


CONTENTS. 


The Change of Front of the Universe. 
The Fullness of God. | 
The Unity of God. 

The Revelation of God. 

The Faith of Ethics. 

Religion from the Near End. 


170 Pages. Price, Paper, 50 cents. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address : 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


" The Miustrel’s 


.00 cash with 


Freedom and Fellowship in Re- 
ligion.—A volume of essays by D. A. 

asson, Samuel Longfellow, Samuel 
Johnson, John Weiss, William -J. Pot- 
ter, Francis E. Abbot, O. B. Frothing- 
ham, John W. Chadwick, T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Mrs. E. D. Cheney; with ex- 
tracts from speeches on the platform of 
the Free Religious Association by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Lucretia Mott, 
Robert Dale Owen, C. H. Malcom, 
Celia Burleigh, Wendell Phillips, Rabbi 
Wise, Dr. Bartol, Julia Ward Howe, 
F. B. Sanborn, Horace Seaver, A. B. 
Alcott, C. D. B. Mills, W. C. Gannett, 
Lucy Stone, and others. Cloth, 16 mo., 
424 pages, well printed on good paper 
and handsomely bound, retail price, 
$1.50, our price to those who order di- 
rect from us, 75 cents. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


UNITY SUNDAY-SOHOOL LESSONS. 
keer" Price per dozen does not include postage. geg 


I. Corner-Stones of Character. By Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells. 

II, Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley and 
Mrs. Elizabeth L Head. 

III, School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. Each of 
the above 10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

IV. A Chosen Nation; or, the Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion. By W.C, Gannett. 15 
cents; per dozen, $1.25; chart, 5 cents. 

V. Channing and the Unitarian Movement in 
America, By W, C. Gannett. 15 cents; per 
dozen, $1.25. 

VI, Theodore Parker and the Liberal Movement in 
America. By R. A. Griffin. 15 cents; per 
dozen, $1.25. 

VII. Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J, LI. Jones. 
10 cents; per dozen, $1.00. 

VIII. Stories from Genesis, By Mrs. Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25, 

IX. The Story of the English New Testament. 
By N. P, Gilman. 15 cents; per dozen, 


1.25. 
X. Talks about the Bible. (Old Testament.) By 
Newton M. Mann. _1§ cents; per dozen, 


$1.25. 

XI. The More Wonderful Genesis; or Creation 
Unceasing. By H, M, Simmons, 165 cents; 
per dozen, $1.25. 

XII, Heroes and Heroism. By Mrs, Eliza R. 
Sunderland. 15 cents; per dozen, $1.25. 

XIII, Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann, 20 
cents; per dozen, $1.75. 

XV. The Childhood of Jesus, Part I. In Jesus’ 


Land. 
XVI. The Childhood of Jesus, Part II, In Jesus’ 


Home, . 
XVII. The Childhood of Jesus, Part III. In Naza- 
reth Town. 
XVIII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. 1n Je- 
rusalem; and after. 
These four Series by W. C. Gannett, Each 
10 cents; per dozen, 1,00, 3 
XIX. The Seven Great Teachers of the World 
By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 5 cents. 


SERVICEAND SONG BOOKS. 


Unity Services and Songs for Sunday- 
Schools, 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; per hun- 
dred, $15.00, | 

Unity Festivals. A Book of Special Services— 
Easter, Flower, Harvest, Christmas, National, 
Christening and Covenant, with over seventy 
carols and hymns. 30 cents; per dozen, $2.50; 
per hundred, $15.00. : 

Special Services for Christmas, Easter, Flower 
and Harvest Festivals. Sample Copies, 3 cents; 
Per hundred, $2.50, 


UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 


A, ‘*Sayings of Jesus,” 10 cards, iiluminated, 15 
cents, 

B, ‘** Kindness to Animals,” 10 cards, illuminated, 
15 cents, 

C, ‘*Corner-Stones of Character,’’ 12 tinted cards, 
with photo, 20 cents: “ 

D. ‘* Home Life,” 12 tinted cards, with photo, 25 
cents, 

E, ‘* School Life.’? Out of Print, * 


OTHER SUNDAY-SOHOOL HELPS, 


Library Cards. $1.00 per hundred. 
Quarterly Report Cards. 


12 cents per 
dozen. 
Part I. Early Hebrew 


Lives and Deeds. 
Stories. By Rev. C. F, Dole, 125 pages, 
20 cents; per dozen, $2.00, 

Part II. Hebrew Prophets and Kings, By Rev, 
Henry G, Spaulding, 110 pages, 20 cents; 
per dozen, $2.00, 

Old Testament Chart, to show the gradual 
rowth of the Hebrew Religion and its 
riptures. A convenient fly-leaf in one’s 

Bible, 5 cents, 
The Art of Questioning. By J. G. Fitch. 


an cents. _ 

The Art of Securing Attention. ByJ.G. 
Fitch, 15 cents, 

The Sunday-School; its Tools, Methods 
and Worship. By J. V. Blake. 15 cents, 

“Behold the Fowls of the Air.” A Drama 
for Sunday-School Concerts. Six Characters, 
By J. V. Blake. 15 cents; or, 7 copies for 


$1.00, 
Worshi ip. Three Sermons in Pamphlet. Worship 
ecessary to the Gompretentes of Religion; 
C, G. Howland. Worship in the Church, J. 
V. Blake, Worship in the Home, W, C, 
Gannett. 15 cents. 


|The Little Ones in Sunday-School. By 


Anna L, Parker. 5 cents, 

The Teacher’s Conscience, By Charles G. 
Eliot. § cents. 

The Masque of the Year. B ity A, Long. 
A Drama for Sunday-Schools or Unity Clubs, 
10 cents; $5.00 per hundred, 

Carol. A short Christmas 

ama. § cents. 


The publications + Be Unitarian 8S. 8S. Society, 
Boston, are kept in k, or ordered by request. Also 
those of the Sunday L 


Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 


175 Dearborn St., Chioage, Ill. | 


‘The Faith that Makes Faith- 
ful—By William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Eight sermons: 
“Blessed be Drudgery,” “I had a 
Friend,” “A Cup of Cold Water,” and 
“Wrestling and Blessing,” by Mr. Gan- 
nett, and “Faithfulness ,” “Tenderness,” 
“The Seamless Robe,” and “The Di- 
vine Benediction,” by Mr. Jones. 
Square 18mo, 137 pages. Imitation 
parehment, 50 cents; cloth, full gilt, 
$1.00; special paper edition, ten copies 
for $1.50, this edition sold by the pub- 
lishers only in packages of ten. 


Frances E. Willard says of it: ‘The Faith 
that Makes Faithful is purely Unitarian. But 
it says in style as classic as was ever penned, 
and with an imagery the most unique and 
chaste, what Sam Jones says in the dialect of 
his section, ‘Quit your meanness.’ The book 
was such a help to me in my endeavor to quit 
my own, that I wrote a little notice of it in 
some paper, and a young Methodist minister 
seeing what I had said, sent for the book, then 
sent mea reproving line because, he said, I 
had misled him; he did not wish to read the 


writings of a Unitarian, and wondered that a 


Methodist, like myself would speak of them 
with praise. Whereupon I wrote back to him, 
mildly inquiring if he had never received ben- 
efit from the sayings of Socrates, Marcus Au- 
relius, Epictetus,—if he had not in his classic 
course at college, spent considerable time 
over the writings of Unitarians who lived in 
Greece and Rome, and if a man who wrote so 
reverently of God, and so helpfully of our du- 
ties to our fellow men with whom we live, was 
to be cast out of the synagogue because he 
lived in the nineteenth century, rather than in 
the last before Christ or the first after him. 
At this, the young man had the grace to write 
again, telling me that he looked upon himself 
as impertinent, and though I had thought so 
when the first note came, I was well assured 
that he was not, when I had read the secoze..” 


The Sailing of King Olaf, and 
Other Poems.—By Alice Williams 
Brotherton. A ballad founded on the 
old Norse legend, with seventy-two 
other poems of great variety as to sub- 
ject. Cloth, square 18mo; handsomely 
bound, with full-page illustration in gilt 
on the cover. 145 pages. 5o0cents. 


The poem which gives the book its title is 
well known, while the others, all short pieces, 
are not only musical but full of thought and 
delicious fancy.—P/hiladelphia Record. 


“The Sailing of King Olaf,” the poem which 
gives the book its title, is a finely treated 
Norse legend, and the “Rose Songs,” are very 
light and dainty, showing great delicacy of im- 
agination and sportive play of fancy.— New 
Orleans Times- Democrat. 


There is no want of variety in these poems; 
in subject, treatment and metre a pleasing 
change is constantly made. There are some 
which satisfy us with a single reading, while 
others we re-read with pleasure, retaining a 
few in permanent friendship. — Providence 
Sunday Telegram. 


We can not recall another book of recent 
poetry of anything like the same dimensions 
that has an equal diversity. It is the work of 
a real poet, and one who has at times a daring 
inspiration.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS. The Method of 
Philosophy as a Systematic Arrangement of 
Knowledge. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, $1.00. 


‘‘The book is of most excellent spirit and great 
abillty.”""—Pudlic Opinion. 

‘*Dr. Carus with an ingenious and artistic hand 
unites the fi ories of the Idealists and Real- 
ists."’—d&atts's Literary Guide. 

‘‘ Dr. Carus expounds the principles of Monism 
in a most able manner, and with so little technical- 
ity as to enable all ordinary readers to follow him 
with pleasure.’’—Secular Thought, Toronto. 


THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF MICRO-ORGANISMS. 
A Study in Experimental Psychology. By Alfred 
Binet. Price, 75 cents. 


‘* The essays constitute a powerful and masterly 
argument,thoroughly supported by observed facts." 
~+New York 77rzbune. 


THREE INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By -. Max 
Miller. Price, 75 cents. 


‘‘They are the ripe expression of a life-long 
labor in the study of the Science of Language.” 
—Scotsman, Edinburgh. 


THE IDEA OF GOD. By Dr. Paul Carus. Price, 
15 cents. Being a disquisition upon the devel- 
opment of the idea of God in human thought and 

istory. 


‘‘An effort to purify our idea of God.’’—Zite- 
rary World, London. 

‘* The writer defines God as ‘‘ The Ethical Life 
of Nature,’’ and supports his definition with much 
solid argvment."'"— Watts's Literary Guide,London. 


MAKING BREAD DEAR. A Controversy be- 


tween Wheelbarrow and Symfpathizer. Price, 
10 cents. 


_ “In the controversy both sides are fairly rep- 
resented and some new ideas advanced which 
clear the atmosphere of the clouds that frequently 
dim the honest mind."’"—Zilite News, Chicago. 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


our goods by to the wholesale 
and retail trade. We are the largest 


manufacturersin ourlinein the world. Liberal salary paid. Perma- 
nent position, advanced for wages, ,ete. For full 
Ceateonial Mfg. Go,, Chioago, Ii, or Glastanad, 0 
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UNITY. 


She Bae. 


THE NOSEGAY. 
(For Five Little Girls.) 
THE PRIMROSE. 


A primrose I, when wintry wind 
Doth blow so cold and shrill, 
I look on earth with glances kind, 
And smile forth my good will. 
I bloom while winter lingers on; 
Ere the snow hath left the hill, 
From the mossy bank I grow upon, 
A place in the nosegay I come to fill. 


THE VIOLET. 


Just where the breath of joyous spring, 
Doth scent the air with sweetness, 
The violets their odors bring, 
With pretty grace and meekness. 
By zephyr winds its scent is spread,— 
The. modest flower all unseen,— 
It seeks to hide its pretty head, 
It’s modest face, with grass to screen. 


THE COWSLIP. 


The sweetest treasure for thé bee, 
Is that the cowslips hold, 
Their honey’d lips are kissed with glee, 
For bees you know are very bold. 
And fairies, too, the cowslips seek, 
They are so bright and simple, 
So like the smile on infant cheek, 
They are dame nature’s dimple. 


THE DAISY. 


The star that glitters in the sky, 
Is an eye for the sombre night, 

A lowlier place hath the day’s eye, 
But is it not just as bright? 

Mine is an eye that’s never dim, ° 
An eye that never reposes, 

When the sun rests, I watch for him; 
I am the eye that never reposes, 


THE HYACINTH, 


I am the hyacinth, flower of grief, 
Will you not let me come in? 
Sometimes a tear will bring us relief, 
Life’s battles, e’en sorrow will win. 
Now smell of me, do, you will not repent, 
And then, I am sure you will say, 
_Tho’ springing from grief, yet sweet is the 
scent 
I bring to your pretty nosegay. 


ALL, 


Our nosegay is made, what beauty distills 
From cowslip and primrose and daisy, 
The violet’s fragrance the open air fills, 
And the hyacinth sweetens our posey. 
As smiles come on faces, the kindness 
show 
That nestles way down in the heart, | 
So nature her flowers doth freely bestow, 
And sweet-scented kindness they richly 
impart. 
S. HAMLET. 


A LITTLE GIRL’S STORY. 

Yesterday I asked our iuttle daugh- 
ter, who was five years old last month, 
to tell me a story. Wiauthout hesitation 
she told me the story, which I give in 
exactly her own words: 

“ One day a little girl was holding 
her dolliey She was sitting in a little 
rocking chair, rocking away, and she 
wasn’t thinking the least bit where her 
mamma was. 

“And where do you s’pose her 
mamma was? Well, she was picking 
strawberries for her little girl; and there 
that little child was, not thinking where 
her mamma was, or what she was 
doing. 

“ By and by she played with her 
rocking horse. She played the horse 
was kicking up its heels, and—I want 
to tell you--the horse kicked up so high 
the little girl and the horse and the doll 
tumbled right over on the floor—this 
is just a made-up story—and bumped 
the little girl’s head. 

“When her mamma came she was 
frightened. She said: 

“¢Q my darling! what have you 
been doing?’ 

“ And she said: ‘I have tumbled 
over and I broke my doll;’ no, let me 
see—she didn’t break her doll. Wasn’t 
it a great wonder she didn’t break that 
doll? She didn’t even break one of 
her ribs. But she was frightened— 
awfully. 

“ And after that she went to Sunda 
school and she had a party. Wasn’t it 
good it didn’t make her sick? 

‘¢ But one day that little girl hurt her 
foot on the register. Then she couldn’t 
go to Sunday-school. So she wrote a 
poem to her grandmother.”— Youth’s 
Companion. 


Siciawansnreen: sex WASHINGTON 


A BEAUTIFUL FATHER. 


“ Tell your mother you have been 
very good boys to-day,” said a school 
teacher to two new scholars. | 

“ Oh,” replied Tommy, “ we haven’t 
any mother.”’ 

“ Who takes care of you?” she 
asked. 

“ Father does. We've got a beauti- 
ful father; you ought to see him!” 

“* Who takes care of you when he is 
at work?” 

*“‘ He takes care of us before he goes 
off in the morning and after he comes 
back at night. He leaves us a warm 
breakfast when he goes off, and we 
have bread and milk for dinner and a 


the fife, and cuts out beautiful things 
with his jack-knife. You ought to see 


|our father and our home; they are both 


so beautiful.” 

Before long the teacher did see that 
home and that father. The room was 
a poor attic, graced with cheap pictures, 
autumn leaves and little things that 
cost nothing. The father, who was 
preparing the evening meal for the 
motherless boys, was at first glance 
only a rough, begrimed laborer; but 
before the stranger had been in the 
house ten minutes, the room became a 
palace and the man a magician. 

His children had no idea that they 
were poor; nor were they so, with 
such a hero as this to fight their battles 
for them. 

This man, whose grateful spirit light- 
ed up the otherwise dark life of his 
children, was preaching to all about 
him mote effectually than was many a 
man in sacerdotal robe in costly temple. 
He was a man of patience and submis- 


make home happy under the most 
unfavorable circumstance.— Scattered 


Seeds. 


Ohe Hewest Books. 


Christianity and Agnosticism.—A Contro- 
versy Consisting of Papers by Henry Wace, 
D. D., Prof. Thomas H. Huxley, W. 
Mallock, Mrs. Humphrey Ward and the 
Bishop of Peterborough. New York: The 
Humboldt Publishing Co. Paper, pp. 162, 
Price 30 cents. 


Bug-Jargal.—By Victor Hugo. 
schools and colleges by James Boielle. Bos- 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co. Paper, pp. 226. 


Niels Klim’s Wallfahrt in die Unterwelt.— 
By Ludwig Holberg. Edited by Eugene H 
Babbitt. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Paper, 


pp. 63. | 


Emerson’s Essays.—First and Second 
Series. (Two volumes in one. Boston; 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 
613. Price $1.00. 


Betty Leicester.—A Story for Girls. By 
Sarah Orne Jewett. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Cloth, 18mo., pp. 
285. Price $1.25. 


To the Lions.—A tale of the early Chris- 
tians. By Rev. Alfred J. Church. Illustra- 
tions {by H. M. Paget. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. Cloth, 12mo., pp. 258. Price, $1.25. 


In a Fair Country.—lIllustrated by Irene E. 
Jerome. Essays from ‘“ Out-Door Papers.” 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. New York: Charles_T. 
Dillingham. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & 
Co. Cloth, full gilt, quarto, pp. 99. Price, 
$6.00. 


Food and Work.—Food and Diet in their 
Relation to Health and Work, together with 
Several Hundred Recipes for Wholesome 
Foods and Drinks. By M. L. Holbrook, M. 
D. New York: M. L. Holbrook & Co. 
Cloth, 12mo., pp. 246. Price, $1.00. 

Pens and es.—Hints and Helps to Those 
who Write, Print, Read, Teach or Learn. 
By Benjamin Drew. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. hicago: 
Cloth, 12mo., pp. 214. Price, $1.25. 

Favorite Speaker.—By George M. Baker. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. Cloth, 16mo.; pp. 112. 
Price $1.00. 

Our Baby’s Book'=Large quarto, ribbon 
tied. Printed in colors. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard, Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co, 

The Heroes of the Crusades.—By Amanda 
M. Douglas. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Chicago: A. C, McClurg & Co. Cloth, 12mo., 
pp. 349. _ Price $1.50. | 

\Little Miss Weezy’s Sister.— By Penn Shir- 


Edited for 


ley. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: 
A.C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 18mo., pp. 159. 
| Price 75 cents, 


good supper when he comes home. 
Then he tells us stories, and plays on 


sion to God’s will, showing how tq, 


A. C. McClurg & Co," 


increase in the price of the paper. 


Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 

General Lord Wolseley, 

Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Eugene Schuyler, 


A National Family Paper— Two Millions of Readers. 


The full Announcement of Authors and Articles will be sent on application. 


Six Serial Stories, 


Fully illustrated, and among the most attractive ever published. 


150 Short Stories—Thrilling Adventures — Sketches of Travel— Health and 
Hygiene — Biographical Sketches—1,000 Short Articles— Popular 
Science — Natural History — Outdoor Sports — Anecdotes — 

Etiquette — Wit and Humor — Poetry. 


illustrated Supplements 


Were given with nearly every issue during the last year, and will be continued. 
They give an increase of nearly one-half in the matter and illustrations, without any 


Eminent Contributors. 


Articles of great value and interest will be given in the volume for 1890 by 


Hon. James G. Blaine, 
Senator Geo. F. Hoar, 
Prof. John Tyndall, 
C. A. Stephens, 


Hon. 
Hon. 


Justin McCarthy, M.P., 


Lt. Fred. Schwatka, 


And One Hundred other well-known and favorite writers. 
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John G. Carlisle, 
Samuel S. Cox, 


Four Holiday Numbers 


Are in preparation, and will be exceedingly attractive, filled with the special 
work of our favorite writers, and profusely illustrated. 


Thanksgiving—Christmas—New Year’s—Easter. 


These Four Souvenir Numbers will be sent to each subscriber. 


This column represents one week’s edition of The Youth’s Companton, 430,000 copies. 


Cooking, and Hints on Housekeeping. 


New Subscribers 


a full year from that date. 


a 


who send $1.75 now, will re- 
ceive the paper free to January Ist, 1890, and for 


Aample copies free. Please mention this Magazine. Address, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


(Send Check, Money-order, or Registered Letter, at our risk.) 


Household Articles will be published frequently, giving useful infor- 
mation on Art Work, Fancy Work, Embroidery, the Decoration of Rooms, 


$5,000 Prize Stories. 


Nearly Six Thousand Stories have been examined. The titles and 
authors of those which will receive the Prizes cannot yet be announced, 
but the successful Stories will be published during the coming year. 


The Editorials give comprehensive views of current events. 


The Children’s Page contains charming Stories, Pictures, Anec- 
dotes, Rhymes and Puzzles, adapted to the youngest readers. 


Free to Jan., 1890. 
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DO YOU WANT A — 
GOOD CUP OF 
TEA. 


simply raise the lid and regu- 


late the flow as you desire. 


THE PART YOU HANDLE 
IS PERFECTLY COLD. 


Send for Circular : 
Paine, Diehl & Co.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sty POURING, 
TEA PUTS, 
te ?.D.&co. SELF-POURING 


TEA POT is the only correct method of 
brewing tea. It saves 25 to 50 per cent. 
of tea, and the liftimg of the pot. You 


ain. 
} ——— 
(\ | 


C.A.LONG’S 


UCILAG 


M < 
ght me FoR 


25 OENTS 


BY MAIL 
ee] 
No Bottle, 


No Waste 


Directions,—Moisten open end and pass lightly 
over face of the paper, being careful not to get it too 


damp. Dries instantly. Address Charles H. 
Kerr & Co., 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


John W. Chadwick and M. J. Savage on 
EVOLUTION. 


BY MR. SAVAGE: 

The Effects of Evolution on the Coming Civilization. 

Pamphlet, 30 pages, 10 cents. 
BY MR. CHADWICK: 

Evolution as Related to Religious Thought. 
let, 28 pages, 10 cents. 

Charles Robert Darwin; his Life, Works and Influ- 
ence. Pamphlet, 36 pages, 10 cents. Address, 


Tames H. West, Publisher, 192 Summer St., Boston. 


Pamph- 


‘tention to mail 


J. T. Shayne 
& Co., 


Fur Manufacturers, 
191 AND 193 STATE STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


Will retail this season at 
lowest Cash Wholesale 
prices their Celebrated 
perfect fitting 

SkiA LSKIN 
Garments and Furs, 
Shoulder-Capes, Muffs, 
Caps, Gloves, Robes, etc. 
Write for prices and 
catalogue. Prompt at- 


orders. Inspection invited. 


In writing please mention this paper. 


15 0% PRUFIT TO BUUK AGENTS \ 
© Outfit 30c. CHARLES H. KERR & CO.. CHICAGO. 
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pidors, Slop Jars, Mats, Etc. 
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orated, in Colors and W hite, 
that will not rust, water or 
break in falling, butis Light, 
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Strong, Clean 
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UNITY. 


Nov. 23, 1889 


Aunoungements, 
OHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE Mess1aH.—Corner Michi- 
gan avenue and Twenty-third street. David 
Utter, minister, Services at 10:45 A. M. 


Unity CuurcH.—Corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday services at 10:45 A. M. 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH. — Corner 
Monroe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday services at I1:00 A. M. 
Sunday, Nov. 24, Mr. Blake will preach, sub- 
ject, “Knowledge of God.” Sunday-school 
at 10:00 A, M. 


ALL Souts CuHuRCH.—Corner Oakwood 
boulevard and Langley avenue, Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, Nov. 24, Mr. Jones 
will preach in the morning at 11:00, on ** The 
Larger Home,” a Thanksgiving sermon. Sun- 
day-school at 9:30 A. M. Novel section of 
Unity Club Monday evening, Nov. 25. 
Teachers’ meeting every Friday evening at 
7°45: 

Unity Cuurcnu, Hinsdale.—Herbert Taft 
Root, minister. Sunday services at 10:45 
A. M. 


HoLLANpD LIBERAL RELIGIOUS SOCIETY, 
Curran Hall, 350 Blue Island ave., near 14th 
street. Rev. David Utter will preach Sunday 
evening, Nov. 17, at 7:30. 


AOKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


THE WESTERN CONFERENCE ENDOWMENT 
FUND. 


Amount previously acknowledged 
in Unity, July 13,............ $13,815 
From members of the Church of 
the Unity, St. Louis: 


meer SB. OWES oink. kkis cece dives 1,000 
oo ee Pe 300 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. F. Durant....- 150 
Mrs. Mary M. Crunden..........- 25 
Mrs. Conrad S. Ittner..........-- 5 

Total, $15,295 


RECEIVED for annual membership to the W. 
U.S. S. Society, $1 each from the following 
named subscribers: Mrs. John C. Bills, Mr, 
and Mrs. J. M. Good, Miss Elinor Gordon, 
Mrs. H. W. Roeder, Wm. Bouton, J. Vila 
Blake, Miss F. M. French, J. T. Lusk, Mrs. 
E. N. H. Conger, Miss Edna Whipple, Miss 
Lucia Dewey, and the Unitarian Sunday- 
school of Sheffield. E. T. LEONARD, 

Secretary. 


LIBERTY AND LIFE, Mr. Powell’s new book, 
has been delayed somewhat in course of pr int. 
ing, but will be ready for delivery to those 
who have ordered it within two weeks. The 
price on publication will be 75 cents, but pre- 
cedence will be given to orders which are re- 
ceived before publication. 


THE paper edition of LIBERTY AND LIFE 
will be sent free toevery subscriber sending us 
a new name with a dollar for UNITY one year. 
This offer will be extended to include all who 
send new subscriptions before January 1. This 
paper edition will not be sold at any price. 


From OveER THE Borpker, the new book by 
Benj. G. Smith, announced for publication, is 
now ready, and will be mailed to any address 
for $1.00, by Charles H. Kerr & Co. See re- 
view on page 93. 


WANTED, for the British and Foreign Uni- 
tarian Association, one copy each of June 22, 
July 6, and Aug. 3, 1889. Will some one who 
can spare these “numbers please communicate 
with the publishers of UNITY? 


For Couchs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 


Catarrh, and diseases of the Bronchial Tubes, 
no better remedy can be found than “ BRowNn’'s 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES.” Sold everywhere. 25 
cents. 


“Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup for 
Children Teething” softens the gums, reduces inflam- 
mation, allays pain, cures wind colic. 25§c. a bottle. 


A Pure Souled Liar.—An anony- 
mous novel of life tn the atmosphere 
of a Boston art school. The motive 
of the story is the renunciation made 
by a pure young girl, who sacrifices her 
own reputation to savea friend. Paper, 
16mo., pp. IgI. 30 cents. 


“Terse, compact, rapid and intense.”—C/r- 
cago T: vibune. 

“There is nothing unworthy here, either in 
morals or in art. "— Philadelphia American, 

“Original in plot, entertaining in develop- 
ment, and pervaded with a wonderful air of 
reality.”— Toledo Bee. 

“For originalit y of plot, finished and enter- 
taining s tyes and high purpose, one of the 
most notable books of fiction recently issued 
from the press.”— 7he Open Court. 

Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 


or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of 5.00 at 


advertised prices,and Unity one year free; offer 
applying both to renewals and new pr abet Mew 
Address 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


scientific school, college, or business. Laboratories. 
The boys are members of the family. Frederick B. 
Knapp, 8. B. (M.I. T.) Duxbury, Mass. 


| Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL.—Prepares for | 


ULL WEIGHT 
ee PURE A 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a cen It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, 
Purest, and most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream 


Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK. OHIOAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


REVISED PRICE Lio 
CHARLES H. KERR.& CO’S. PUBLICATIONS. 


The following prices take effect Nov. 1, 1889, and 
supersede any prices previously advertised. 


Anonymous—A Pure Souled Liar.........-.....- $0 30 
Bickford’s Circumstances Beyond Control.....-..-. 30 
Bierbower’s Morals of Christ..................... 50 
Bixby’s Religion and Science as Allies, cloth__... 50 
i o: St. 
SOIGRO 6. OURNG cc ciucu dancds aneeennnss necuvewens qiien 1 00 
ic Legends from Storyland..........-.....e- 50 
7 TOE cundenda Keaedeepeddunssntduancaees® 1 00 
se PE SUOMI cv idowsdins acecas addgusene 25 
Brotherton’s Sailing of King Olaf.............--. 50 
Burt's DIOWGine Ss WOME. oc skn cc ccscccesecce 1 00 
sn Seed Thoughts from Browning ps ad deh nares sesh 25, 
Campbell’s Jack’s Affre.........2-20000+----+ cence 1 00 
Chicago Browning Society’s Outlines............. e) 
Dexter’ S Kingdoms OE INATUIS, CIOUN 6cciks cece 175 
vfs half morocco.....- 2 25 
since from the Blarney Stone..ccoc ccscocsceecee 60 
Freedom and Fellowship in Religion.........---. 5 
Gannett and Jones’ Faith that Makes Faithful, 
CHEDRg: Biicddacdikqnvapactbauisncapeesostangene I 00 
Oe ONEEs DOTTIE onc bk ddew cddcnddewcedcoscnce 50 
The same, special paper edition, 10 copies ......-. I 50 
Grumbine’ s Evolutionand Christianity............ 30 
Hansen’s Lewend of Flamiet...o...0.ccecccnccece 50 
Helps to Self- Culture, 2 SONG © CNC bees inne 25 
other numbers, each......- 10 
Janes’ Primitive LPI be sitaccddaneesan caeene I 25 
sna Practical Piety ....00 cscccwcececsccccesoucce 30 
-amphiets on Living Questions, per set.......... I 00 
Parker’s (B. 8.) Cabin in the Cle: i scktin kaon I 50 
Parker’s (Theodore) World of Matter.......2..... I 25 
Oar O LAr We FE 8 cdvcdndacnoncweances 75 
Powell’s Our Heredity from God...........-...... 175 
* SOW OS the Fale,” POO. Kava cckcsscctcsscces 50 
Smith’s (Benj. G.) From Over the Border......... 1 00 
Smith’s (Luella D.) Wind Flowers -.-. 50 


Stebbins’ Americ: in Protectionist’ s Manua al, cloth, 75 
" ie paper, 25 


" esnti from eee Sida ps ekeEs eens 30 
Stockwell’s Evolution of Immortality___.......... 60 
‘Towne’s Aphorisms of the Three Threes....-..-.- Ss 
Wr OEE GO CONE wknd Wo lia's s bh dance dcccoss gies 

" Uplitts OF, SROMTt OU WEI acct ccusansncene 20 
Williams’ Rational Theology............._...-.- - 100 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices,and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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IMPORTERS OF SEAL SKINS. 


Ladies who contemplate the purchase of 
Seal Garments or Furs of any description, are 
cordially invited to inspect our stock, which is 
complete in every particular. 


ABREND & CO., 


FORMERLY 


A. BISHOP & CO. 


The Old Reliable Furriers, 
156 State Street, Chicago. 


The Open Court. 


AWeekly Journal of Reverent Freethought. 


Discussing Problems in Science, Philosophy, 
Ethics, and Religion. 


Subscription for twelve months, $2.00. 


Specimen Copies free on application. 


THE OPEN COURT PUB. CO., 


169—175 Le Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
P. 9. Drawer F. 


TOKO LOGY sist Pate * 
112,000 SOLD 3° ss FE 2® AGENTS 


Alice B. Stockham & va Chicago, Ill. 


ECONOMICAL MEN 


r dealer for Ed. L. Huntley & Co.’s 
Clothing. Ifour goods are not in 


. hands of 

“THE TIRELESS TOILER FOR some STORE- 
TRADE !’’ EEPER in 

your section, 


ORDER Whole- 
HousB in the 


MAKE Like 
eyes paeD an 
REE hk — 
guessing how 
we can afford 
DO IT. If 
your DEALER 
does not keep 
our goods send 
to us and we 
WILL furnish 
you a Suit or Oyercoat, express Or mail paid 
on receipt of are We will win and hold 
yous ee hen ld _— try us with an order] 
e have built up this immense business by 
our painstaking methods, and by doing by 
others as we would be done by. 
Ep. L. HUNTLEY & Co., Style Originators. 


In ordering Suits or Overcoats observe 

strictly following rules for measure- 

ment: Breast measure, over vest, close up 

under arms. Waist measure, over pants, In- 
side leg measure, from crotch to heel. 


PRICE-LIST. 
HEAVY-WEIGHT CLOTHING—SUTTS. 
Men’s Brown All-Wool Double and Twist 
{| Cassimere Sack or Frock Suit ...... $9 
Men’s pency Black or Blue English Worste 
ed All-Wool Sack or Frock Suits... ‘14 00 
Men’s Brown or Gray Velvet Finish, 
Wool, Tricot Weave, Fine Cassimere 
Sack or Frooek Suit........... 17 0O 
Men’s Black or Blue English, " All-Wook 
ews: fine worsted, _— or Frock 
eeeeeceeeeresreeaees eeeeeeeve 19 
ot 8 Black, Blue, Plum, Lavender or 
Slate-color English Wide Wats Diagonal 
Worsted Sack or Frock Suits.......24 OO 


Roferenoces: “First National Bank, of 
capital $3,000,000; Continental Na- 
tional Bank, of Chicago, capital $2,000,000. 


Ep. L. Hunt.try & Co., Manufacturers and 
Wholesale Dealers in Clothing for Men, Boys 
and Children, 122 and 124 Market St., Chicago, 
p 2. Post Office Box, 667, 


POET - LORE. 


Shakespeare, Browning and the Comparative Study of 
Literature. Issued on the 15th of each Month. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Among the attractions of the November and December 
numbers are 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE RUSSIAN 
DRAMA, 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE; 


STUDY OF THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE, 
BY DR. W. J. ROLFE; 


MUSIC FOR TENNYSON’S 
POEM. “THE THROSTLE;” 


A CHAT WITH MADAM MODJESKA; 
A BROWNING REFERENCE LIST; 


A ‘PEGASUS’ SYMPOSIUM--IMITA- 
TIONS AND TRANSLATIONS OF 
MEDIAEVAL POETRY ; 


BROWNING’S ‘LURIA, 
BY PROF H, S. PANCOST; 


SHAKESPEARE’S INHERITANCE 
FROM THE 16TH CENTURY, 
BY DR. SINCLAIR KORNER;} 


SHAKESPEARE AT THE PARIS EX- 
POSITION ; 


MOUNET-SULLY’S HAMLET; 
THE USUAL DEPARTMENTS, Etc., Etc 


Port-LorE reports plans of study of Shakespeare, 
Browning, and other literary societies. 

News of important stage representations; reviews 
and notices of new books; and a variety of literary mis- 
cellany, with Letters from London and Paris are, also, 
regular features of PoET-Lore, Subscribe now, 


THE SCRATCH CLUB, by H. A. CLARKE, Mus. 
Doc., Prof. of Music in the University of Penn’a. 
Under the title of “The Scratch Club,’’ the author has 
given a lively record of the meetings of an imaginary 
group of musicians and their friends, who discuss music 
and kindred subjects, and tell stories, some grave, some 
ay—forming a sort of musical ‘Tales of a Wayside 
nn,” intermingled with animated conversations, Some 
of the interesting subjects touched on are Music in the 
Public Schools and Church, Musical taste in America, 
International Copyright, etc. Price, in Paper Cover, 75 
Cts. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publ’rs. 


THE POET-LORE CO., 
223 South 38th St., Philadelphia. 


Yours, anxious ] 
Ep. L. tt “ee 


NEW 


You can make a large sum of money at 
PAA ys A> & work for us in your own localit - 
mg we — N> thus worke few years, those w o have 
Oe, ar worked have received over Five 
ja. Malhons of dollars for their services— 
BS S15 co0,00% more than a barrel offmoney. We want 
a few more workers at once. The work is 
' easy, ype pers adapted to both youn ng 
"in and old ofeithersex You can work 
the time orins time only. Any one 
can do the work after mene our die 
rections fora day or two is 1s the 
chance ef a lifetime for those who ap« 
ly at once. Any one anywhere can earn 
O@ per month. Great workers, un- 
. der the most favorable conditions, earn 
BVO a day and upwards. No ciass of people in the world are 
making so much money, without capital, as those at 
work for us. Whatever you have done, or w tever you may do, 
you should look into this royal chance. You will find that 
you can easily make all that we claim,and more. If you write 
to us before we secure all the workers we need, we will lay ail 
before you F E. Better write before you rest, and then 
if you apy re or to go to work, or sf we cannot employ you, 
no harm is done. A of our —— makes big money 
True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


TAGOM INVESTMENTS. 
GUARANTEED 10% net 
on all moneys sent us, for investment in real estate in 


we enh eS ee ee net on 
I 9 cg Wri ite for information. 


MANNING. BOGLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wash 


WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott s Emulsion 


rCod Luiwver Oil waz 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


Tt is used and endorsed by Physt«- 
cians because tt it is the best, 


It is Palatable as s Milk. 

It is three times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil, 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepae 
rate or change, 

It is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 


Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y.- 


HELPS ¢ SELF-CULTURE, 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


National Bureau of Unity Clubs. 


1. Unity Clubs. By Emma EnpicorTtr 
PRR isnk i ctuletah aabibad dtd ehebadecses « 10 

2. Robert Mrowning’s Poetry. By 
Members of the Chicago Browning Society, 


Cloth, 12M0. 2... 00. cececcenccessccaccesecee 50 
$3. Outline Studies in @eorge Eliot. By 

BOE oh fae ae ae en 10 
4. The Legend of Hamlet. By Grorce 

6 SS pGEU UA ehatadeccstun: sees cnes 25 


5. Progress from Poverty. Review and 
Criticism of Henry George. By GILEs B. 
ED Acc Sbbbccabindeds Gubowdennese cous 25 

6. Outline Studies in Ho mes, Bryant and 
ee I sink white nancd nbc Rhwesds obitndoce 10 

7. The Masque of the Year. Arranged 
OY DBRT A. LONG i oo coin cdene sas cesn case 10 

§S. Outline Studies in James Russell 
Lowell. By Mrs.S. B. BEALS.......... 10 

9 Ten Great Novels: Suggestions for 
Clubs and Private Reading. By JENKIN 
I i i i a 10 

10. The Study of Politics in Unity Clubs 
: and Classes. By GuorGE I.. Fox......... 10 

Al. Outline Studies in the History of Lre- 
land. By Pror. WiLiiaAm F. ALLEN... 10 

IZ. Outline Studies in Dickens’ Tale of Two 
Cities. By Emma Enpicott MAREAN.. 10 

13. The “ga hago of the Intellectual 
Life. g hy yoy LLoypD JONES.........- 10 

14. History Art. Studies of the Lives of 

Leonardo, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian 
and Albert Diirer. By ELLEN D. HALE... 10 

15. Religieus History and Thought. 
By fons iis BE ins idtienned ouaiaenede 10 

16. “ ies of Holland. By Epwin D. 


17. Outline Studies in the History of the 
Northwest. By FREDERICK J, 


SRI Page iainka dhnnde dpa vk deen tse cdce 10 
18. Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. By the 
Unity Clubs of Cleveland and Chicago.... 10 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mail 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 


Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Have You Seen It? 


The Best Farmer’s Paper in America. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 


THE = FARMER'S = VOICE 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 
$1.00 per Year or 50 cents for Six Months. 
SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


FARMERS VOICE CO, cintacoter: 
ee 


WARM FEET 


ENJOYED ALL WINTER 
| prom, By invalids, the aged an 
vy VeVery body who wears ee 
3Jwonderful vitalizing 
ra” FOOT BATTERIES. 
thousands. rm per pair, 3 pairs forse by maf 0 ag me book 
+A Plain Road to Health” mailed free. W 
CHICAGO MAGNETIC SHIELD cO., 
6 Central Music Hall, Chicago, Ul. 


week. 
Sent free, on trial to new subscribers o 
10 weeks for 10 cents. Sample copy 
to a ree Fos our story- gC 
an oo 
years for , oe. 


a 1- t 
in WEEKS: Si idee 
POTTER & POTTER, 92 Federal St., Boston, Mass, 
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DON’T MISS IT. 
If the World’s Washer is not sold 
in your locality, drop postal card and 
learn all about it, The SIMPLEST, 


BEST and MOST PRACTICAL Washing 
Machine made. Will last ten years 
nd save its cost each year. A boy 
in do the washing, Has improve- 


nents found in no other, 


Cc. E, ROSS, Lincoln, Ill, 
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